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The report of a conference on individualized 
instruction contains brief descriptions of the two conference 
sponsors— the Westinghouse Learning Corporation and the National 
Association for the Individualization of Instruction. The report also 
provides abstracts of som.e speeches delivered at the conference and 
biographies of the speakers. A bibliography of individualized 
instruction, nongraded classes, differentiated staffing, and 
environmental variables associated with individualized instruction is 
also included. Three resource papers are appended one on nongraded 
education by in str^j mentation and two reports of other conferences on 
individualized instruction. (JY) 
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TRADITIONAL SCHEDULING 



The modem secondary school offers its students a higWy diversified 
curriculum. It is not uncommon for the number of available courses 
to exceed one hundred and for many of these to be composed of multiple 
sections or classes. It’s easy to understand I'.’hy the task of pre- 
paring a master schedule and student schedules has become exceedingly 
complex and tedious. 

The administration must try to satisfy the acadsnic desires of the 
students while being mindful of practical considerations such as 
teacher class loads, semester balance and building utilization. 

Much of this work is essentially clerical and repetitive in nature; 
it wastes ackninistrative time, is subject to extensive error and 
usually ends up rec[uiring changes that may take weeks or even 
months to complete. 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation has developed a computerized 
scOieduling system which is efficient, effective and econominal. More 
■ importantly, the syston meets the requironents of the school adminis- 
trator. Just a few of its many important features include. 

. the assistance of an experienced educational consultant; 

. extensive error checking and editing procedures; 



. a powerful class loading program; and 

. built-in flexibility which allows easy conversion to 
flexible modular scheduling and other innovative systems. 



GRADE REIPRTING 



Westinghouse Learning Corporation ha\s developed a computerized 
grade reporting system as part o£ a comprehensive educational 
data services program. The system, \/hich was designed by educators 
and computer experts, has proven to ve reliable and responsive to 
the needs o£ secondary schools. It is completely compatible 
VJLC traditional and flexible scheduliiig systems and gains in e££i- 
Q]_ 0 ]^Qy through the use o£ data collected £rom these systems . 

\ 

Versatility is one o£ the system's iTiipbrtant points: six -week or 
nine-week grading periods may be used; \variable grade weights may 
be assigned; credit may be based on sem\ester grades or end-o£-year 
grades; and courses may have di££erent i^redit values ranging £rom 
0.00 to 9.00. E££iciency, simplicity aiid reliability are the other 
attractive £eatures o£ WLC's grade reporting system: it saves a sub- 
stantial amount o£ time and e££ort; it's easy to use and under- 
stand; and the generated in£ormation is consistently accurate and 

complete. 

Tlie basic reporting service provides the school with several im- 
portant items including report cards , cumulative pi^il attendance 
reports and lists o£ pupils vfith £ailing or incomplete grades. In 
addition, a school may elect to receive a variety o£ optional re- 
ports and services: 

• Rank in Class Lists 

• Frequency Distribution o£ Grades 

• Coirmients on Report Cards 

Class Lists with Cumulative Grades 

• Maintenance o£ Cumulative Grade Point Average 

• Summary Lists by Counselor 



EDiXATIONAL CmSUlTING 



Westinghouse Learning Coiporation is striving to assist schools 
with methodical, well-planned change. To WLC, change means progress 
for the betterment of education: improvement in teaching methods; 
better understanding between teachers and students; the implanenta- 
tioR of new programs or the revision of traditional ones; and the 
revamping of teaching -learning philosophies to keep pace v/ith today's 
educat ional gener at ion . 

In advocating this change, we feel an essential ingredient is the 
proper use of consultants. And because educational problems differ 
from those in industry, WLC has built a consulting staff consisting 
of former school administrators and professionals with first-hand 
knowledge and expertise in the development and operation of school 
programs. Expert assistance is available in administration, com- 
puter systems, curriculum development and a variety of other impor- 
tant educational areas. 

The Board of Education, the administration and the public have a 
right to question the need for using "outside" consultants. Is it 
really necessary? What will be accomplished? When and how do you 
choose the firm and the consultant? To answer some of these questions, 
you should review all of the points listed on the following pages. 

If you then feel that further discussion of your particular educa- 
tional problems would be helpful, a WLC consultant will contact you 
personally, with no obligation. The WLC educational consulting 
office nearest you is listed on the last page of this brochure. 
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FIJEXIBLE MODULAR SCHEDULING 



Flexible modular scheduling is one of the innovative educational 
services offered by Westinghouse Learning Corporation. It is a 
tool which the local school administrator can use to great ad- 
vantage to individualize instruction so students can learn at 
their own pace. The V/cstinghouse Learning Corporation Flexible 
Modular Scheduling System, which incorporates the Stanford 
School Scheduling System, generates the school master schedule, 
assigns students to classes, and produces class lists, and teacher, 
room and student schedules. 

This scheduling tool allows the school to utilize a greater number 
of time blocks tlsn in traditional schedulings B> combining time 
blocks, the school may schedule its classes for various lengths, 
frequencies, class sizes, staffing patterns and instructional 
activities. Traditional periods are replaced by "mods" (modules 
of tiir.e) of usually 15 to 20 minutes. The number of mods varies 
from class to class and from day to day for various classes. 
Students meet in large lecture groups, in small groups, and in 
lab sessions. Students may also have 25 to 50 percent of their 
time unscheduled when they can choose their own activities. 

The implementation of a flexible modular schedule does not by 
itself make a drastic change in the curriculum. It does, however, 
provide the opportunity to change the present curricula to provide 
a much more individualized approach to the programming of each 
student. Flexible scheduling enables the administrator and the 
educational staff to make optimum use of the faculty’s time, the 
students’ time, and the school facilities and offers the oppor- 
tunity to provide an individualized program for the student and 
the teacher. The faculty will have more opportunity to structure 
and teach their classes using the most appropriate instructional 
materials and methods. 

Schools which consider a flexible modular schedule usually do so 
in order to meet certain objectives which they have determined to 
be meaningful for their setting. These objectives usually include 
some or all of the following points: 

1. To individualize instruction. 

2. To further the professionalization of the teaching staff. 

3. To expand, develop, and improve curriculum. 

4. To implement new instructional methods. 



5. To instill within the students some degree o£ responsi- 
bility for their own. education. 

If your faculty has collectively asked questions such as these: 

How can we better educate our slow learners? How can we help our 
upperclassmen prepare for the greater independence they will find 
in. college? How can we enable the boy with five majors and physi- 
cal education to sample some minors? How can we bring our program 
into line with our stated belief in individualizing instruction? - 
then it’s time you seriously investigated flexible modular 
scheduling. 



National Association for the Individualization of 
Instruction is an organization dedicated to: developing 

unity in the movement for individualized instruction; 
producing available and invaluable materials about iiidi— 
vidualizing instruction for its membership; continuously 
alerting school district administrators, educators, agen- 
cies and the general public to the need for individualizing 
the instruction program; and establishing a home base for 
those interested in obtaining further information, expertise 
leadership and planning in the area of individualizing 
instruction. 



NAII SERVES THROUGH: 

Conferences - NAII conducts an annual conference with some 
of the most renowned educators in the United States. Each 
member of the association will get an opportunity to present 
his specific program and receive valuable suggestions and 
recommendations by those who are knowledgeable in the subject. 
The information, suggestions and recommendations obtained 
from the participants of the previous conference are care- 
fully incorporated in the planning of the forthcoming con- 
ference, usually held in the spring. At the last two 
conferences, there were more than 3,000 inquiries. Approxi 
mateiv 1,000 registrants and 35 educational experts partici- 
pated in" each of the conferences. More than 700 persons were 
refused admittance to the first conference because of a space 
limitation. It is felt by the members that student partici- 
pation enhances the effectiveness of the numerous workshops 
and demonstrations that are conducted. For this reason the 
conferences are usually held in a school facility. 

Clearing House and Consultation Service - As a direct result 
of NAII's wide contacts, the association is equipped to per- 
form clearing house and consulting services in the field of 
individualization of the instructional programs. The asso- 
ciation, while serving as a bank for relevant materials on 
the Individualization of Instruction periodically develops 
and compiles research data on this subject. All of these 
materials are made available to all members at no extra cost. 
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Institutes - NAII sponsors a minimum of two 

year on some aspect of the individualization of instruction. 
The last institute registering more than 40 persons emphasized 
the development of behavioral objectives. Included in the 
program was a manual, which provided a much broader prospectus 
of this subject area that had been developed specifically for 
this particular institute. 
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Publications ~ NAII published newsletters, painplilets, 
manuals and bulletins throughout the year. All pi^lica- 
tions, except those considered major by the association, 
will be provided to all members at no cost. Booklets on 
the events which took place at the annual conferences will 
be available to all interested persons with a reduced cost 
to those individuals who are members of the organization. 





PROGRAM 



SUNDAY t NOVEMBER 7, 1971 



Registration 

*Conference Materials and Name 


Albert Hall Foyer 
tags 


10 :00am- 5 :00pm 


View Exhibits and Displays 


Albert Hall 


2:00pm-8:00pm 


* Social hour (buffet) 


Albert Hall 


5 :00pm- 7: 30pm 




SESSION I 






Royal Ballroom 


8:00pm 



Greetings: Dr. Jaires Lewis, Jr., President 

National Association for the 
Individualization of Instruction 



Keynote Address 

Introduction: Dr. Harvey Brudner, President 

Westin^ouse Learning Corporation 

Speaker: Dr. Paul Brandwein 

"Tfie PeAmamnt Agenda Man" 



MONDAY t NOVEMBER 8t 1971 
^Breakfast 

Exhibits Open Albert Hall 

SESSION II 



9:15am-10:3Gam 

Dr. Edward Pino, Albert Hall 

Cherry Creek Schools 

"A Taxonomy Jnd^v^duaZizcitlon" 

Dr. Lloyd K. Bishop, Loire 2 and 3 

New York University 

Flexible Modular Scheduling 
"U it Working" 

Mr. Clark Donlin, Loire 4 and 5 

Metuchen School District 

'*SUat.^gte^ ioK PaoU^tLci StaU Vzvetoprmnt" 

Dr. Charles Reasoner, Albert Hall 

New York University 

"IndlviMatizatton; So That Alt Hay UoAn" 
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Dr. Michael Van Ryn Buckin^am A 

New York State Department 
of Education 

"ImpZe/mnta^on JnnovcutCve PA.ogAom6" 

Mr. George Cureton, Albert Hall 

Wyandanch Public Schools 

"Action Reading ThAougk ThA.ee VlmentionaZ Soandi" 

Mr. Eugene Lissandrello, Buckingham B 

Connetquot School District 

"Veath In Venice and Taned Squa/te, 

;die Ae&thellc6 Eye PoUuXlon" 



*Co££ee Break 



10: 30am-10: 45am 



SESSION III 



10 : 45am-12 : 00pm 



Mrs. Muriel Gerhard, Albert Hall 

Co-Director o£ Project AMP 

"Cognitive SlAotegles and Cognitive CuvUcuXa" 

Dr. Edward Pino, Albert Hall 

Cherry Creek Schools 

"A Taxonomy ^OA. Individualization" 

Dr. Lloyd K. Bishop, Loire 2 and 3 

New York University 

Flexible Modular Scheduling 
"l6 It (aJoAklng" 

Dr. Sidney Rollins Biarritz 

Idiode Island College 

"Organizing CuAAlculum MateAlal& ^or Individualizing 
Instruction" 

Dr. Michael Van Ryn Buckingjiam. A 

New York State Department 
of Education 

"Implementation o^ Innovative Programs" 

Dr. Roy Stem, Buckingham B 

Learning Research Associates 

"E^^ectlve U6e o^ Performance Objectives" 

Dr. Kevin Ryan, Albert Hall 

University of Chicago 

"Care and EeecUng of Beginning Teachers: 

Or Leading the Lamb6 to Slaughter" 




Dr. Lloyd K. Bishop, Albert Hall 

New York University 

Flexible Modular Scheduling 
It (n}oAJ?J,ng'' 

Dr. I. L, Roy Stem Loire 2 and 3 

Learning Research Associates 

oi VoAiofimmcJi 0bje.cZlv2^" 

Dr. Charles Reasoner, Loire 4 and 5 

New York University 

"IndlvlduaUzaUoyi; So That Mt Mat/ LeoAn" 

Mr. Eugene Lissandrello, Buckingham B 

Connetquot School District 

"V 2 .aJJi tn. UcKU.cc. and TtmzA SquiiAd, 
the, Ae^th 2 tlc& oi Eye. VoltwUon" 

Mr. Clark Donlin, Buckin^am A 

Metuchen School District 
Dr. James Lewis, Mil 

Ve,veJLoptng Ne.e.d& Ai6e^6me.nt PAogAom ~ 

Impteme-Viting SchooZ Management By Objecteves . 

Dr. R.obert Sinclair, Albert Hall 

University o£ Massachusetts 

A Plan for Change: "Gtve the Sekoot Back to the FeopZe" 

Dr. Kevin Ryan, Albert Hall 

University 0£ Chicago 
Dr. John Bremer, 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart 

Rap Session: "Don't Smile Until ChAt6tmai" 

"SchooU Without Wall&" 



*Social Hour Albert Hall 6:00pm 

Meet your speakers! 

SESSION VI 

^Banquet Royal Ballroom 8:00pm 

Introduction: Mr. James Butler, 9:00pm 

Vice President NAII 

Speaker: Mr. Arthur C. Clark 

"Education In The VeoA 2001" 





Monte Carlo 



Dr. Robert Sinclair, 

University o£ Massachusetts . ^ „ o » 

A PlLi for Change "GZue tkz School Back to the People’ 



Dr. John Bremer, Loire 4 and 5 

Newton College o£ the 
Sacred Heart 

"Mayiijgement and P^eedom” 



Lunch 



12: 00pm- 2 :00pm 



EXHIBITS OPEN 



SESSION IV 



2:00pm-3:15pm 



Mr, Clark Donlin, Loire 4 and 5 

Metuchen School District 

" St/*uxtegte& ^o^ Realistic Sta^^ Development 

Dr. Charles Reasoner, Albert Hall 

New York University 

»JyidlvtduaJU.zatlon: So That Ml May loxvm” 

Dr. I. L. Roy Stem Albert Hall 

Learning Research Associates 

’’TiiectJive Use o^ VoAiomance Objectives” 

Dr. Michael Van Ryn* Buckin^am A 

New York State Department 
of Education 

"Jmplementatton o^ Innovative PKog^tams 

Mr. Eugene Lissandrello, Buckin^am B 

Connetquot School District 

"Death In l/enlce and Times Square, 
the Aesthetics oi Eye Pollution” 

Mr. George Cureton, Albert Hall 

Wyandanch Public Spools 

"Action Reading Through Thn.ee Dlmentional Sounds’ 

Dr. Sidney Rollins Loire 2 and 3 

Rhode Island College 
Dr. James Lewis, NAII 

Tmo Authons Rap on Non-gnaded Education 



SESSION V 



3 :30pm- 4 :45pm 



Mrs. Muriel Gerhard, Monte Carlo 

Co-Director of Project AMP 

"Cognitive Stnategles and Cognitive Cunnicula” 
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TUESDAY t NOVEMBER 9t 1971 



*Break£ast 

Exhibits Open Albert Hall 

SESSION VII 



8:00am 



9: 15am- 10 :30am 



Dr. Robert Anderson, Albert Hell 

Har\rard University ^ 

"Humaio^Z/Cwg JvLit/uicjtLon Re.cLtt6Xu,c Le.cVLyu.ng 

Dr. Gaye McGovern, Vendome 11 and 12 

Syracuse Public Schools 

"LAPs: A SjQkioXjn IndcvXduotcz^ng Lejcvmung 

In Se.CjonjdoAy Sckoot6" 

Mr. Roger Aubrey, Albert Hall 

Brookline Public Schools 

"Sc/ioo£ - Commuviity VAJug PA.eveyvtcon PA.ogAom" 

Dr. Joseph Lipson, Lorre 4 and 5 

University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle 

Discussion: "Ncvtional Jn&titat^ ^oA. Innovcutioni In Education" 

Mr. Lloyd Ferguson, Chelsea A 

Westin^ouse Learning Corp. 

Demonstration Classroom Situation: 

JndlvlduaJUzcition oi InstAuction - PA.ojCct Plan (extended time peAlod) 

Mr. John Stefani, Albert Hall 

Project S.P.O.K.E. 

"Tke PA.epaAation oi Vl^^eA.entiated LeoAnlng Packets 
^OA. IndCvldualiztng InstAuction" 

Mr. John Dow, Chelsea B 

Research for Better Schools 

IndlvldualZy PA.es cAubed JnstAuction - 
PA.ogAom In Mathmatics 

Dr. and Mrs Charles Raebeck, Loire 2 and 3 
Dowling College 

WoA.ksh.op In Human Relations 



*Coffee Break 



10: 30am- 10 :45am 



SESSION VIII 



10 :45am~12 :00pm 



Dr. Robert Anderson, Albert Hall 

Harvard University 
Dr. James Lewis, NAII 
Dr. Charles Raebeck, 

Dowling College 

''Vctrnncution T-ficicUXXoniiZ Educ/ttconl 

Mr. John Stefani, Albert Hall 

Project S.P.O.K.E. 

"The P^epoAotcon PXjJjJeAentcated LeoArUng Packet6 
{^GK JndXAJ4,dujCLZl2A.yig Initt/iaetiGn" 

Mr. John Dow, Chelsea B 

Research for Better Schools 

JndlvyiduaJUy P^e6CAyLbed Jyu,tmcXlon - 
PKOQfiam 'in MaXhmcitlcd 

Dr. Gaye McGovern, Loire 2 and 3 

Syracuse Public Schools 

"LAPs: A \JokieJie ion. JndiV'Cduatiz^ng LeoAnlng In 

SecondoAy Sckoot6" 

Mr. Roger Aubrey, Albert Hail 

Brookline Public Schools 

"Re-o/ideAlng Educjotional P/Uo^yOUe& to Accomodate the 
Peuonat- VeveZopment o^ Students" 

Dr. Joseph Lipson, Loire 4 and 5 

IMiversity of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle 

Discussion: "National In&tTtute ion. Vnnovatton6 In Education 

Dr. Allan Glatthom, Vendome 11 and 12 

Alternative Schools Project 

"JndtvtdaaLized In&tnuctlon" 

Mr. Lloyd Ferguson, Chelsea A 

Westingjiouse Learning Corp. 

Denonstration Classroom Situation: , . . ji 

IncLivtdualyization oi Jn^tnjLLctton Project PZa.n {extended tijne p2.nA,od] 



Lunch 



12 :00pm-2 :00pm 



SESSICN IX 



2:00pm-3:15pm 




Dr. Joseph Lipson, Loire 4 and 5 

University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle 

Discussion: '^NattonaJL Jn&tttute ion. Innovations tn Education^' 




Chelsea B 



Mr. John Dow, 

Research for Better Schools 

IndLividuuMy PA.e^c'Ube.d InAtAuatcon - 
P/Log^am MathncLtccs 

Mr. John Stefani, Chelsea A 

Project S.P.O.K.E. ^ . 

"The. PA^poAotlon vmeAe,ntlate,d UoA^ujig Pa.c.keX6 
JndlvZduaZZzyCng Jn^t/uiction" 

Dr. Gaye McGovern, Albert Hall 

Syracuse Public Spools 

"LAPs: A VekLcte, ioA 'indivlduaJUzlng LeoArUng Xn 

Se.condoAy Schooi'J>” 

Mr. Roger Aubrey, Albert Hall 

Brookline Public Schools 

"Schoot - Commuyiity VAug PAe.ve.ntA,on PAogAom" 

Dr. Allan Glatthom, Loire 2 and 3 

Alternative Schools Project 

"lndiv^dLiaLize.d In&tAaction" 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles Raebeck, Albert Hall 
Dowling College 

iJiJoAkshop In Human PeJtaxion& 



SESSION X 

Georgian A 3: 30pm- 4 :45pm 

Introduction: Mr. Angelo Alex. Cialdea 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation 



Speaker: Dr. James Mac Connell, 

Davis, Mac Connell Ralston 

"LexuiyUng kJbone, Wkite, WoAJu,ng TogttkeA." 
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Robert M. Anderiion i% Profenw of UJu» ition in ihr CnuJu* .e School of Education, 
l^^rd Uhivrr.itv. A ruitive of Hl.^rnMn. nolds tj^ degrees 

the Univer-^lty of Hitcoa^in iind the Fh.U. fro* the IRUver iity of Chicago. He 
wa-i 4 C Uniroom teacher in Miictamin prior to world War -I, m which he served a., 
xM officer in the Corpn. »*r win principal 



jf a K - 8 school in River 

forent, lUinom f^r two yearn, after which hr ierve»i as Superintendent of Schools 
.n Rark lurent. lUinoln between and l^S4, IV ,oined Hazard’s faculty in 

the nuawrr of l‘i^l, and win af^inted in I9i9 to ^ .e ’’senior faculty . His^was 
the firnt profennomhip in lUrvard’n history it ,ne field of elementary education. 
»lr m currJ^tlv acting an chairiw d the fr uity in Harvard’s A^nistrative 
Career l*rogfa«, while continuing to i-o**’' ,;ith doctoral students in Curriculum and 



Dr. Anderson is active as a speaker, consultant, and author. His najor publica- 
tions include Teaching in a Worl d of Change (1966), The Nongraded Elementa^ 

School (co-authored with John CoodiadJ , and p.o chapters Jf 

by Shaplin and Olds). He has three books scheduled for publication during 1970 
(two of these in England) . His writings have been translated into several other 
languages (particularly Japanese), and he has been a consultant or speaker in C^^da 
(3 Provinces), Europe (7 countries), the Caribbean (Jamaica, Barbados, ^er to Rico), 
the Middle East (Lebanon and Saudi Arabia), the Far East (Singapore, Taiw^, Jap^) , 
Australia and New Zealand. Since 1946 he has also worked protessionally in 

the United States. 

Both of Dr. Anderson’s sons attended Dartmouth College, one in the Class of 1966 
and the other, 1971. His older daughter graduated from Skidmore College (1968) 
and a younger daughter is a freshman at college in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Anderson directs a cooperative nursery school in Winchester, and one of Dr. Ander 
son’s special interests is the field of early chil-ihood education. He is chairmm 
of the Educational Advisory Comnittee of Children’s World, Inc. , with ho re offices 
in Dallas, Texas. Since 1968 he has also been associated with Houghton Mifflin 
Conpany as an editorial adviser for college textbooks in Elementary and Early 
Childhood Education. 
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ABSTRACT: Humanizing Instruction for Realistic Learning 

by Robert H. Anderson 

(Summary of presentation ly Robert H. Anderson of Hai^Tard University, No^/ember 9. 1971) 



Children learn in vario’js ways: fron things, fron people, and frcm actj.ons. One 
key to humani-zing education is to do a far better job in assessing the learning 
style, the life style, and the "readiness" of each child. 

One way to humanize a school, and to make more realistic learning posssible, is 
to organize it properly. Although organization is itself no guarantes of good 
education, certain organizational elesiDents have been found to be more effective in 
delivering educational services to children with different notes and styles of 
learning and varying levels of motivation. These include, "nongradedness" (which 
is chiefly a philosophy honoring individual difference) ; multi-age groupings to 
insure heterogeneous as well as hotiogeneous pupil clusters; cooperative teaching; 
and open-space physical settings. 

It is neither humane nor efficient to rely on text book-dependent 'curricula arid 
fixed courses of study based primarily on one learning medium. Multi-media 
approaches, with flexible structure so that each child has in effejct his own 
separate curriculm, must be adopted. Much more time should be pravided for 
the creative and expressive arts, for examination of controversial issues, for 
health and personal developnent, and for es^loring life pursuits. 

More pupil-pupil interaction, including that vhich occurs when pu5>ils tutor 
and assist other pupils, must be encouraged. Ccnpetitive-ccnparative marking 
systems must be virtually eliminated. A more flexible yearly calendar must be 
adopted, and more "education" should occur outside the walls of the school. 

The school should shed the policies and practices that have caused seme critics 
to ocfipare them with poial institutions. 

Much overlooked in discussions of humanization is the need for teachers them- 
selves to live richer and more "hiitiane" lives. Ikiless the adults in the school 
are also learning a lot, interacting with themselves in lively and productive 
ways, and generally illustrating "the good life" in their behavior as the 
children see it, then we have little reason to eaqject the children to be inspired. 



ROGER F. AUBREY 
DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 




Roger F. Aubrey has been a teacher, counselor, administrator, 
research director and consultant at different levels of instruction 
(coconut Grove, Florida, University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, 
Wisconsin State University, Public Schools of Brookline and the 
University of Maine). Presently, he, i-s devoting much of his time on 
a research study in applications of drug on our youth of today. 

Mr. Aubrey has been and is the spear-head for the Kennedy Coiranittee 
on Drug Prevention in Mass. He has given endlessly of his tune 
and energy towards promoting and aiding counseling organizations 
throughout New England. Presently he is Director of Guidance at 
the Brookline Public Schools, Brookline, Mass. 

He holds a B.A. , M.A. in psychology with work taken at the 
University of Miami, University of Illinois and has finished 
his course work towards his PH.D at the University of Chicago 
in human development, guidance and counseling. 

His research has been extensive in the field of guidance. At 
present he has three publications that will be appearing on the 
educational scene next Spring: Experimenting With Living: P^ 

and Cons : , School Counseling : A Pers onalized Approach, and 
Guidance prespectives : Counselor Involvement Practices. 

Roger Aubrey is also candidate for president A.C.E.S. ^ (Association 
for counselors of Education and Supervision), a division of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
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ABSTRACT 



Reordering Educational Priorities to Accomodate the 
Personal Development of Students 



It has been charged by some that in the schools today "only 
when there is interference with intellectual development do the 
personal and emotional aspects of human development receive 
attention." Some noted educators, such as Benjamin Bloom, have 
even suggested that "under some conditions the development of 
cognitive behaviors may actually destroy certain desired affective 
behaviors." This presentation will explore the current situations 
in elementary and secondary schools regarding the allocation of 
time, facilities, and resources for the personal development of 
students. It will be suggested that the personal development of 
students, as evidenced in the instructional program, is negligible. 
Suggestions and examples of how the balance between cognitive and 
affective objectives might be achieved will be presented. 



School-Comm\inity Drug prevention Programs 



The naivete of students and young people sampling drugs in 
the country today is matched only by the fantasies of adults who 
imagine this problem can be easily solved. Unfortunately both 
groups err in oversimplifying the etiology and remedy of this 
concern. This presentation will explore a number of factors 
accounting for the ever— shifting papameters of the drug scene and 
the problem in gaining perspective in this area. In addition, 
the factors involved in why individuals turn to drugs and how 
early intervention might reduce this attraction will be analyzed. 
Finally, a ten point operational school-commiunity program to 
control drug abuse will be presented. 
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PUB LI'CAT IONS OF ROGER F. AUBREY 



1965 



"Dynamic Programming to Meet Individual Difference in the Junior 
High School." Cook County Digest , Volume XXVIII, Number 1 
(January, 1965), pp, 9-12. 

1966 



"An Approach to Resolving Organizational Role Conflict Through 
Non-Threatening intervention." University of Chicago 
Industrial Relations Center, Chicago, Illinois, 1966. 

"American Bar Center Study Preliminary Research and Bibliography." 
University of Chicago Industrial Relations Center, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1966. 



1967 



"The Effect of Counselors .on the Reward System .of Teachers." 
Personnel and Guidance Journal , Volume 45, Number 10 
(June, 1967), pp. 1017-1020. 

"Elementary School Counseling Practicum; Some Suggestions for 
Experiences and Expectations. V Counselor Education and 
Supervision , Volume 7, Number 1 (Fall, 1967), pp. 13-19. 

"The Legitimacy of Elementary School Counseling: Some Un- 

resolved Issues and Conflicts." Personnel and Guidance 
Journal , Volume. 46, Number 4 (December, 1967), pp. 355-359. 

1968 



"Discord in Teacher-Conuselor Relations." A review or a book by 
Gerald Kushel in the Personnel and Guidance Journal , 

Volume 46, Number 5 (January, 1968), pp. 509-513. 

"VJhat is the Role of the Elementary Teacher?" Elementary 
School Journal , Volume 68, Number 6 (March, 1968), 
pp. 277-283. 

"Guidance for All Children: Slogan or Reality?" Elementary 

School Guidance and Counseling Journal , Volume 2, Number 4 
(May, 1968), pp. 243-252. 

"The Legitimacy of Elementary School Counseling: Some Un- 

resolved Issues and Conficts." Chapter in School 
Counseling ; Perspectives and Procedures , by Peters 
and Bathory, Peacock Press: Itasca, Illinois, 1968, 

pp. 396-402- 



•'Last Tagi" In Letters to the Editors, Personnel and Guidance 
Journal , Bolume 46, Number 10 (June, 1968), pp. 1012-1013. 

"IS Your Child Ready for Kindergarten?" Interview in the Sunday 
Chicago American , Section III, September 1, 1968, pp. 1-4. 

1969 



"What is the Role of the Elementary Teacher?" Mental Health 
Digest, Bolume I, Number I (January.. 1969), pp. 21-22. 

The Learning Disability Child (Editor) The University of Chicago) 
Laboratory Schools; Chicago, Illinois, April, 1969. 

"Student Drug Use and the Responsibility of Guidance Personnel." 
Focus on Guidance, Volume 2, Number 2 (October, 1969), 

pp , 1- 16 . 

"Misapplication of Therapy Models to School Counseling." Personnel, 
and Guidance Journal , Volume 43, Numfc^er 4 (December, 1969), 
pp. 272-278. 



1970 



"The Counseling of Underach^jvers. " Focus on Guidanc e, Voliame 2, 
Niairiber 5 (January, 1970), pp. 1-12. 

Testimony before Special Senate Subcommittee on Alcholism and 

Narcotics. Federal Drug Abuse and Drug Dependence Prevention , 
Treatment and Rehabilitation Act of 1970 , U.S. Government 
Printing Office, April 10, 1970, pp. 671-672, 676, 680. 

"The High School Student; Understanding the Treating His Emotional 
Problems." A review of a book by Morris A. Sklansky (et al) , 
in the Personnel and Guidance journal. Volume 49, Number 1 
(September, 1970), pp. 69-72. 

"Intervention Strategies for Guidance." Focus on Guidance , Volume 3, 
Number 2 (October, 1970), pp. 1-12. 

"Perspectives on the Current Drug Scene." National Association of 
College Admissions Counselors, Volume 15, Number 3 (November, 
1970), pp. 24-26. 



1971 



"Techniques of Improving Counseling Skills." Focus on Guidance , 
Volume 3, Number 6, (February, 1971), pp. 1-12. 

"Drug Education: Can Teachers Really do the Job?" Teachers 

College Record , Volume 72, Number 3 (February, 1971), 
pp. 415-422. 2*^ 



'•And Never the Twain Shall Meet: Counselor Training and School 

Realities." Submitted to: Counselor Education and Supervision ^ 

May, 1971. 

"Counseling: Philosophy, Theory and Practice." A review of a book 

by Dugald Arbuckle in ^ the Personnel and Guidance Journal , 

Volume 49, Nm.iber 10 (June, 1971), pp. 847-848. 

"Planning School Community Drug Prevention Programs." Personnel 
and Guidance Journal , Volume 50, Number 1 (September, 1971), 
pp. 18-24. 

"Misapplication of Therapy Models to School Counseling." Chapter 

in Philosophical Guidelines for Counseling, by Carlton E. Beck 
(Ed.). William C. Brown Company: Dubuque, Iowa, 1971, 

pp. 202-208. 

Experimenting With Living: Pros and Cons. To appear in the Winter 

of 1972. ColUiUbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing 

Company . 

School Counseling: A Personalized Approach . To appear in the Fall 

of 1972. co-authored with Herman J. Peters. Itasca, Illinois: 
F.E. Peacock Publications, Inc. 

Guidance Perspectives: Counselor Involvement Practices. To appear 

in the Winter of 1972. Co-author^*id with Herman J. Peters and 
Richard Dunlop. Denver, Colorado: The Love Publishing Company., 

"Utilizing Guidance Manpower to Combat Drug Abuse." Focus on 
Guidance, Voliame 4, Number 6 (February, 1972) . 







LLOYD K. BISHOP 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF FDUCATICN 

ADMINISTRATICN 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 




Llcyd K. Bishop has been a high school principal, college iiistmctor, lecturer, 
and consultant at different levels of instruction (Clareannont High Schwl, 
Claremont Graduate School, University of California) . Presently, he devotes 
much of bis tine to research in psychological environment of disadvantage 
urban schools. Dr. Bishop has been proclaimed a leader in the field of flexible 
modular scheduling. He has recently published a book on flexible scheduling. 

He holds an Ji.B.., M.A., and Ph.D. with work tak^ at Brigham Yoimg Universiti^ 
Claremont Graduate School, and Stanford University. 

Dr. Bishop's articles and publications have covered su^ diver^ topics as 
flexible scheduling, non-graded team approach, staff differentiation and 
organizational structure for teachers. 
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PUBLICATICNS EY lUCYD K. BISHOP 



Ihe Flexibly Scheduled High School (with W.D. Wiley) 

Parker Publiidiiiig Co., 19S8. 

Individualizing Educaticaial Systenis , Harper & Row, 

Publishers, 19*^ 

The Principal and the New Technology, Harper & Rcw, 
jn progress. 

Monographs; 

"An Independent Stui^ Program," CUSD, 1967 

"Why Flexible Scheduling?" CUSD, 1967 

"Guidance or Counseling? Role Analysi.s for Modem 
SeoondaiY Schools," CUSD, 1968 

"Independent Stui:^: One Dimension of Individualizing Instruction," 
Journal of Individualized Instruction, 1967. 

"A Nongraded, Team i^]proach to Elementary Instruction: 

A prcposal for elementary schools," New Yoi^ Uhiv. , 1968. 

Magazines ; 

"Organizational Structure, Teacher Personality Characteristics 

and their Relationship to Organizational Climate," Adnmiistrative 
Science Quarterly , (with J.R. George) in press. 

"Staff Differentiation; A Model for Staff Utilization and Professional 
Development," The High School Journal , 1971. 

"Career in the Classroon; A model for Urban Staff Differentiation''' 
(with P.W. Carlton) Urban Sociology , in press. 

"Individualizing Educational Programs; A Challenge for the Seventies," 
rxisiness Education Forum, NBEA, 1971. 

"Individualizing Instruction, The Teacher's Dilemma," 

Business Education Review , 1971. 

"Flexible Scheduling; Rationale and Design," Business E ducation 
Review , 1971. 

"Staff Differentiation; Tcward Professional Behavior and Teacher 
A^^jountability , " NYU Education Quarterly , Spring 1971, 

"Bureaucracy and Educational Change," The Clearing House , 1970. 



"'flie Tteacher; Davelpping a Climate for Professional Behavior, ” 

ISR Journal , 1969. 

"Ccnputerizea Modolar Scheauling: A Technical Breakthrough for 
more Flesdble School Programs, ^ Kaiapa Delta Pi Record , 1968. 

"Individualizing Instructioncil Programs," Bie Clearing House , 1967. 
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PAUL F. ERANOWEIN 
VICE PRESIDELTr 

HAPCOURT, SPACE AND JOVANOVICH, INC. 




Paul F. Brandwein has been a teacher, sii^jervisor, administrator and consultant 
at different levels of insturction (Forest Hills High School, New York Univer- 
sity, Columbia University, Harvard University) . Presently he devotes much 
of his time to research in theory of teaching and into Piagetiari systanns as 
well as consulting internationally with school systems on various aspects of 
instruction. He is pres€2ntly Vice President and Director of the School Depaxt— 
itient Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich. 

He holds degrees A.B., M.Sc., and Ph.D. in Biology, with work taken at New York 
University, Columbia and Brcx)klyn Botanical Gardens. He also holds a D.Sc. 

(Honorary) from Colorado College. He was a Burton Lecturer at Harvard, an Abbott 
Lecturer at Colorado College and the Harris Lecturer at the University of the 
Pacific. 

His research is directed towards developing a total curriculum for the elonen- 
tary school. Towards this end he has been architect and senior author of two 
programs of instruction and learning in the elementary schools: Concepts in 
Science (for the sciences) and The Socia l Sciences : Concepts and V^ues (for the^ 
Social Sciences) . Presently he is at. work on Concepts and Ideals in the Humanities , 
a series v^ch orchestrates literature, music, art, dance, and drama for elonentary 
school children. 







PUBLICM*ICNS OF PAUL F. BRANDWEIN 



Ttextbooks, nonographs, laboratory manuals, papers in Biological Research (on 
physiologic races in the cereal fungi) and Science Education (mairdy on gifted- 
ness), films, and filmstrips. Titles of books of special interest include: 

NOTES TOWARD A GENERAL THEOROf OF TEACHING 

TXmPD A DISCIPLINE OF RESPONSIBLE CONSENT: ELEMENTS IN A STRATEGY FOR TEACHING 
IHE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE ELEMEMARY SCHOOL (the Abbott Memorial lecture, 

Colorado College) ; / , 

ELEMENTS IN A STRATEGY FOR TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE ElfMENTARY SCHOOL (the Burton 



Lecture) 

TEffi GIFTED STUDENT AB FUTURE SCIEIWIST 
A GUIDE TO WORKING WITH POTENTIAL BIOLOGISTS 
THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 

TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE; A BOOK OF METEiODS 

TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE: A SOURCEBOOK FOR THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
TEACHING SCIENCE THROUGH CCNSEPWATION 

CONCEPTS IN SCIENCE and THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: CONCEPTS AND VAIDES, two 10-year 
programs of instruction from kindergarten through the ninth level. (The programs 
include textbooks, laboratory equipment and apparatus, laboratory manuals, teacher' 
editions, workshops, laboratory cards - "Invitations to Investigate" - and tests.) 
At present, he is working on a series: CONCEPTS AND IDEALS IN THE HUMANITIES, for 
the elementary school. 







JOHN BREMER 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
NEWTON, MASS. 




John Bremer was horn in England and originally came to the United 
States as a Fulbright Fellow in 1951. He has graduate degrees from ^ 
the University of Cambridge, the University of Leicester and St. John’s 
College j he has also worked with the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations. In 1965, he became a memeber of the British School of 
Archaeology in Athens, and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1966. He is the recipient of awards from the American 
Institute of Architects and Outstanding Educators. 

Since 1946, when he taught in a one-room elementary school, he has 
had a wide experience in education at all age levels and in all types 
of institutions. From 1962 to 1966, he taught in the University of 
Leicester, Graduate School of Education, working with prospective 
and practicing teachers in the Leicestershire Plan Schools , developing 
new methods of teacher training and new approaches to learning. 

In 1968, John Bremer went to Philadelphia and created the Parkway 
Program - the original "School without walls”, and served as its first 
Director. Prior to that he had been superintendent in one of the 
three experimental, demonstration, decentralization districts in 

New York City. 

In 1971, he became Academic Dean of Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart, where he is also Director of the Institute of Open Education 
and Professor of Philosophy and Education. The College has put into 
effect a new graduate program which he designed and which was written 

up in the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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During the year 1971-72, four books by John Bremer will be appearing. 
’’School Without Walls: Philadelphia’s Parkway Program" and "Open 
Education for Beginners", both co-authored, and published by Holt. 

"A Matrix for Modem Education" and "Open Essays in Education" will 
be published by Dryden. 



ARTHUR C. CLARKE 
AUTHOR 




Born in England in 1917, Arthrr C. Clarke is a man of truly 
diversified and remarkable achievements. An authority on space 
travel, he is the winner of the Franklin Institute's Gold Medal 
(1963) for having originated the communications satellite in a 
technical paper published in 1945. 

in 1962, he was awarded the $2,800 UNESCO Kalinga Prize for 
science writing. In 1965, he won two .Aviation/Space Writers 
Association awards for his LIFE article on the history and future 
of communications satellites. In 1969 he shared an Oscar 
nomination with Stanley Kubrick for the screen-play o 
A Space Odyssey.” 

top-ranhing science writer and "a master or science fiction 
(The New Yorker), Mr. Clarke is the author of 40 books, both 
non-fiction and fiction, 10 million copies of which have been 
printed in some 30 languages. The latest (1968) is the Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection, "The Promise of Space,." He is now 
writing the preface and epilogue to the astronaut's own book of 

the Apollo mission. 

in addition to "2001: A Space Odyssey," which was inspired by 

one of his short stories "The Sentinel," Mr. Clarke wrote, with 
the editors of LIFE, "Man and Space" (1964). 

His non-fiction works began to be published in the early 1950' s, 
and revised editions have appeared with regularity. The titles 
of these books include: "Interplanetary Flight," "The Challenge 

of the Spaceship," "The Challenge of the Sea," "Profiles of the 
Future," and "Voices from the Sky." 

Mr. Clarke's science fiction has been spectacularly successful 
Er|c gone into many editions. The titles of these books are: 



"islands in the Sky," "Prelude to Space," "Against the Fall of 
Night," "The Sands of Mars," "Childhood's End," "Expedition to 
Earth," "Earthlight, " "Reach for Tomorrow," "The City and the 
Stars," "Tales form the White Hart," The Deep Range," "The 
Other Side of the Sky," "A Fall of Moondust," "Tales of Ten 
worlds," "Dolphin Island," and "Glide Path." 

Several omnibus collections of his fiction have appeared; "Across 
the Sea of Stars," "From the Ocean, From the Stars," and "Prelude 

to Mars . " 



The mysteries of the sea, howe'^^er, fascinate Clarke as much as 
those of outer space. Since the early 1950 's he has been ex- 
ploring the deeps of Australia and Ceylon with his partner in 
skin diving, Mike Wilson, a film producer and under-water photo- 
graper. An underwater expedition by Clarke and Wilson to the 
Great Barrier Reef of Australia in 1954 and 1955 was chronicled 
by Clarke in "The Coast of Coral," with photographs by Wilson. 
Underwater adventure around Ceylon was the subject of "The Reefs 
of Taprobane." His interest in the sea was also reflected in 
"Voice Across the Sea." With Mike Wilson he wrote "The Treasure 
of the Great Reef" about the successful expedition undertaken 
in 1963 by Clarke, Wilson, and others in search of a sunken ship 
in the Great Basses Reef of Ceylon, where they discovered a ton 
of silver coins. 



Other collciborations between Clarke and Mike Wilson were the 
juvenile non-fiction books "The First Five Fathoms, " "Boy 
Beneath the Sea," -Indian Ocean Adventure," and "Indian 
Ocean Treasure." 



Arthur Clarke's articles have been published widely, including 
such periodicals as Reader's Digest, Holiday, Playboy, Look and 
The New York Times Magazine. 

A graduate of King's College, London, vrith First Class Honors in 
Physics and Mathematics, he is past Chairman of the British 
interplanetary Society and a member of the Academy of Astronautics, 
The Royal Astronomical Society, and many other scientific 
organizations . 

In the face of all these attainments, Arthur C. Clarke is not one 
to lose his sense of hxamor and balance. Where other men may be 
didactic about scientific matters, he is likely to come up with 
such a witty truth as what he once called "Clarke's Law." This 
is (and we quote) ; 




"When a distinguished but elderly scientist states that some- 
thing is possible, he is almost certainly right. When he states 
that something is impossible, he is very probably wrong." 




GEORGE CURETON 
READING CONSULTANT 
WYANDANCH, L. I., NEW YORK 



George Cureton survived the rigors of Newark's ghetto public schools to 
go on to North Carolina Central University, Seton Hall University and 
Newark State Teachers College. He then returned to his old school com- 
muaity to teach grades one through twelve in the Newark Public School 
system during the years from 1954 to 1969. 

Mr. Cureton was appalled to find that many of his junior high school 
students were unable to read. He began the laborious task of research 
into why can't these students read? 

Mr. Cureton' s unrelenting research was not in vain - for he has now 
perfected a reading program which related readmg skills to the environ- 
mental impacts of the ghetto child's life realities. 

During 1970, the Cureton Method of Reading brought recognition from the 
President of the United States who appointed Mr. Cureton to his National 
Educational Advisory Committee. 

MR. GEORGE 0. CURETON, New Jersey Teacher of the Year and one of five 
American teachers named as finalists for the 1969 National Teacher of 
the Year Award sponsored by LOOK Magazine in cooperation with the 
Council of Chief" State School Officers. 

Mr. Cureton --a first-grade teacher at Morton Street Elementary School, 
Newark, New Jersey -- has taught for twelve years, in every grade from 
first through ninth. 
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OLARK T. DaSlLIN 

ASSISTANT SUPERHSriENDENT FOR 

ajRRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

metuchen, new jersey 



Mr Clark Donlin is presently Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum and 
Instruction at the Public Schools of Metuchen, New Jersey. He r^eived his 
undergraduate degree at King's College , Wilkes*~Barre , Pennsylvania. Mr. 

Donlin did much of his graduate studies at Tertple University and Rutgers 
University in the state of New Jersey. He was awarded his Masters 2n Education 
at Newark State College and studied under the Ford Foundation for the entire 

degree program. 

He has wide experience in teaching and has been in an administrative level in 
such schools as Madison Township High School ^ Grenlock Terrace Ej,enRentary 
and Churchill Junior High School in the state of New Jersey. 

Mr. Donlin is an outstanding speaker on such subjects as modular schedulmg, 
the systens approach, and Behavioral objectives as appiraches to curriculum 
development. He activ'ely participates in many professional associations such 
as American Association of School Administrators , As^dation for Sup^ision ^ 
and Curriculum Developnent and the National Association for the Individualization 
of Instruction. 





ABSTRACT: Strategies for Realistic Staff Developnent 

by C.T. Donlin 



The 1960 *s might well be termed the era of the innovatics explosion in 
American educati,on. Triggered by the launching of j^sutnilc I and the fede r al 
funding titles, schc»ls were prodded to overcome the inertia of the status quo. 
The libfjrature, the devices, the stratifies and the programs of the 1960 *s 
are his^txary. We are c^ertadn of one thing and that is innovaticns abcamd S . . . . . . 

literally hundreds and thousiTads of what-have-you's across the vhole specrtmn 
of education from the nersery school bo the university. Iteplicit in our 

in education is the fact that only a minute portion of innovatiOTS 
have bejen directed toward improving teacher training programs cuid inproving 
profesisional developnent programs of staff niEnibers in acrtive service. Ifere- 
in 1 the thesis of Strategies: for Realistic Staff Develofxnent. ^ Tr ainin g 
prograoos past and present have been wo ef u lly i nadequate in preparing teadiers 
who can effectively respcsid to the neeis of young people. Sonfie: states are 
experimenting with performanoe—based cri teri a for csertif icati o ri . Seme univer— 
sitieEi are centers for experimentation in develc^pif new taadhea: trainif 
strategies. America has a generation of school children that cam^ wait for 
the development of a new generation of teachers who have been trained to oop>e 
effectively with their needs. A seeming dichotomy exists vhen we see these 
1 naf^i=>qna<-;-i and needs on one hand and the innovations on the other. 

What can the schools do with our present generation of educators, tenured 
and many years from retirement, \diose training and competency leaves something 
to be desired. 

What can the local district do, living with the realities of today’s eocnony 
and the financial constraints of inplementing differentiated and other staffing 
arranganents . 

Mr. Donlin will address himself to these issues and attempt to direct the 
thinking of the educator to those alternatives that can realistically lead to the 
develc^ment of today’s professional staff, \hicbi can then better respond to the 
needs of our young pjeople. 
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JOHN A. JXM 
DEPUTY DIREXnXDR 

n«3IVIDUALIZIN5 IfAFNlNS FBOGKAM 
RESEARCH FOR BETTISR SCBDCCS, INC. 
PHTTAnTCrP HTA, PA. 



Dr. John A. Dow's present position is with Research for Betto SctoDls. ^ 
is deputy director in the Indivi-dualizhig L e arn ing Program. Dr. Dow previously 
was with the Fresno Couni^ Depa r tment of Bducation, firstly as a teacher and 
then principal and director. He also was ‘Assistant Si5)erintendent of Planning 
and Development at Santa Clara University Sidiool District. 

Dr. Dow received his B.A. and M.A. at Fresno State College. He was awarded 
his M.Bd. , Bd.D. in administration and curriculvin developnent at the University 

of Southern California. 



LLOXD FERGUSON 
REGIONAL MANAGER 
PROJECT PIAN 

WESTINGHOUSE LEARNING CORP. 



Mr. Lloyd Fergiison is presently Eastern Regional Manager, Project PIAN, 
Vfestinghouse Learning Corporation. PLAN is an acronym i^ch stands for 
"Program for Leamiing in Accordance vd.th Needs". 

PLAN is a cooperative program in ocraputer managed indivualized instruction 
vMch was initiated by Vfestinghouse Learning Corporatiai, the American Institute 
for Research, and 14 independent school districts in 1967. 

Mr. Ferguson's task as PIAN regional manager extends from district wide proposals 
for individualizing instruction, administrative and staff trai n i n g program 
inplementation and public relations to alternative evaluation designs. 

Prior to ocming to the Vfestinghouse learning Corporatj.on Mr. Fergiison was an 
educational consultant ocicurrently with the MITRE Corporation and Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. During his enployment with these fimns he was involved in a number 
of studies with the U.S. Office of Education and numerous private fiims in the 
application of catputer technology to education. 

He is a graduate of the School of Education, University of Michigan, and holds 
advanced degrees in Education and Public Administration from Salem State College, 
Massachusetts, and the University of Michigan. He received research fellowships 
from the Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan and Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration to study educational administration. 

He had published a nurnber of articles and a book concerning business and ccxiputer 
applications to educational administration and curriculum designs. 




MURIEL GERHARD 
AS SIT. SCIENCE SUPERVISOR 
NORWALK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NORWALK, CONN. 



Muriel Gerhard is currently the Assistant Science Supervisor 
for the Nor'walh Connecticut Public Schools. Previously, she 
served as Co-Director, in charge of Planning and Instruction 
for Project A.M.P., a regional program training ^.eachars in 
the individualization of instruction. Preceding Project A.M.P., 
she served as Coordinator of the Behavioral Outcomes Program 
in the Norwalk School System. The productive results of this 
program led to a lengthy feature article in Grade Teacher 
Magazine and ultimately to a book. Effective Teaching Strategies 
With The Behavioral Outcomes Approach, which has attained wide- 
spread distribution in public school systems, colleges and 
universities here and abroad. Mrs. Gerhard received her B.A. 
from Brooklyn College, her Masters from New York University and 
her Sixth Year Certification from Fairfield University. She 
plans to continue her studies. In 1965 she was instrumental in 
developing the Behavioral Outcomes Resei.rch Study, received 
funds from The Fund For The Advancement Of Education of the 
Ford Foundation and served as the Project Director of the 
program untilits completion in 1967. The results of the re- 
search study served as the basic structure of Project JA.M.P. 
which utilizes the Behavioral Outcomes Approach in an individual- 
izing frame -work. 

Mrs. Gerhard has served and continues to serve as a consultant 
to many school systems, has written mmierous articles on various 
aspects of BOA and has been a speaker at national, state and local 
conventions as well as a guest lectured at universities. 




ABSTE?ftCT: Cognitive Strategies and Cognitive Curricula 

by Muz‘iel Gerhard 



The focus wiU be on the use of cognitive strategies and the developnent 



of cognitive curricula vdiich serve to promote PROCESS SKUIS in today's p5>ils. 

Major aspects will include essential cognitive skills, the creaticn of respon- 
sive environments, BOH strategies, the centrality of specific behavioral objectives, 
individualizing instruction with BCA, the nodificatic.! of current curricula and 



the evaluation of cognitive classrocms. 
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AT.TAN A. GIATTHORN 
DIRECTOR, ALTERNATIVE 
SCHOCr. PFQJBCTS 
ELKINS PARK, PA. 



Allan A. Glatthom, an adrtdnistrat£>r in public education for many years now 
cones to us in a totally new capacity, that of Director, Alternative Schawl 
Project. This new project is funded under a title III grant and conceptualizes 
on the concept of randonly selecting students fron different school districts 
and allowing the students to use society as it's classroon. 

Allan Glatthom, in 1967 was appointed to the National Council of Humanities, 
a Presidential appointment, and in the Fall of 1968 was awarded a VJhitehead Fellowship at 

Harvard University. 

His articles have covered such diverse topics as the humanities, independent 
study, small group learning, student protest, and civil disobedience. He is ^e 
co-author of several books including Composition; ^^odels and Exercises ( 2 volumes) , 
plus a literature text and linguistic series in progress. 

He holds A.B., M.Bd., and D.Ed. in English and Adminis-toation, mth vjork taken at 
Ttenrole University, University of Pennsylvania, Uni^rersity of Chicago and Harvard 
University. In 1962 he was a John Hay Fellow at the University of Chicago. 





PUBLICATICNS OF MJLftN dATTHOFN 



PROFESSIONAL 

PUBLICATIONS 




ARTiaaS; 



"Time for a Change," PSEA Journal, 1950 

"Dedicating New School," American School Board Journal , 1957 
"Fanily Life Education in Pennsylvania High Schools," 

Doctoral Dissertation, 1960 

Yearly articles in Yearbook of Associated Public School 
Systenns, 1956-59 

Several short articles in magazine Rx w-acw 
"That’s No Joke, Son," CSPA Adviser'^ Journal , January, 1955 
"There’s Hope in the Hiitanities," PSEA Jymal , October, 1962 
^j^ekly ed^w^•^^nnal news colann in Times Chroaiicle , 1956-57 
"Reducing Pressures," School Managgnent, April, 1966 
"rake Advantage of the Honeymoon,*^ Exchange , January, 1966 
"The 9-10 School," Educational leadership , January, 1966 
"Independent Stu^ for all Students," Phi Delta Kappa , 

March, 1966 

"Learning in the Shiall Groi:^)," Change in Secondary School 
Administration, Ovard, 1967 

"Sane“Hints fron a~High School Principal," Y outh Ministry 
Notrfxxjk, 1968 

"How to'S^tage 'Tteacher-Proof ' Curricula," TheRilletin , 

Nassp, May, 1968 

"Civil Disobedience," Today’s Education, November, 1968 

"What Place for Controversy," The Bulletin , NASSP, September, 1966 

"Student Protest," School Management , November, 1968 

"The Principal and the Student Council," The Bulletin , NASSP, 

October, 1968 

Boo2^ Review on "Middle School," Educational Leadership, 

January, 1969 

Book Review on "Inl^)endent Stu^ in Secondary Schools," 

Educational leadership , March, 1969 
"Individual Self-Fulfillment in the Large High School," 

The BuUetifi, NASSP, March, 1969 
"Fran Rebellion to Reco:^truction," PSEA Journ^, April, 1969 
"What Makes an Effective* High School," Parents ^^Ifegazine , 

Septaiiber, 1969 

"Pick Your Fights," Ann srican Junior Red Cross Journal , October, 

1969 “ 

"A Little Bit of Rebellion is Good for the Soul — ^and the School, 
Seventeen, August, 1969 

"A New Council for a New J^e," The 1969 Yearbook, NASSP, 

Washington, D.C. 

"Old t^ths and New Opportunities , " New York City Education , 

Issue No. 5, Fall, 1969 

"The Small Groi:p," Enci^clopedia of Education. (To be published 
in 1971.) 

"The Story of North Campus," Eiitelek, Inc. (To be i,>ublished in 1971 
"The ’New School' Explosion and the Part You Can Play," Youth 
Magazine , i^ril, 1970 
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PRCFESSICN2VL 

PUBUCATICNS 



ARnCEZS; 

"'Hie New Catechism," Youth Magazine, il^ril, 1970 

"Student Indifference; It*s More of a Danger 'Hian Activist!," 
Ohio Schools Magazine, Feb r ua r y 27, 1970 

"Goodbye~FV3rever--Mr. Chips," Parents Mag^im , 1970 

"A Response for the Seventies , " SCRj-bts, Vol« 8 , No • 3 , March, 
1970, Penna. State Sducation Associaticn. 

The Seventies— Society, Student, and School, Croft Education 
Services, Inc. , 1970 

"Fads," Teachers* Tfandhnpk (To be published 1971.) 

Book Review offT^'The Emergent Middle School," Edu cational 
Leadership, Octobe r , 1970 

"Learning in the Sknall Groi^" (chapter 7 , pp. 104—117) 

Se]cw^oH Ttea/^-ings foT the Introduction to the 'Peaching 
Profession, edited by Milton Muse. 

Book Review on "Crisis in the Classroom," The ^ill etin , 
NASSP, December, 1970 



BOCKS: 



Five Anerican Adventures, Harcourt, Brace and World Publishing 
Ccmpany, eighth grai^ literature book, oo-authored with 
Clifton Fadiitan, 1963. 

'Ihe N^ Five Years, interstate Press, book on college adnissions, 
oo-authored mth Dr. Carl J. Manone, 1965 

rjm^pnsition; Models and Exercises , Grade 10, co-author^ with 
Harold Fleming, Harcourt, Brace and World Publishing 
Gcnpany, 1965 

Ccmpositionz Models and Exercises , Grade 11, co-authored with 
Conpany, 1965 

Consultant and Contributor to Bigli^ Granmfjc and Ccmpositim, 
Grades 9, 10, and 11, published by Harcourt, Brace and 
\kyrld Publishing Ocnpary, 1965 

Ideas and Patterns in Literature, Book 2, Harcourt, Brace and 
World Publishing Ocsipany, 1970 

Dynamics of Language , D.C. Heath and Conpany, a grades 7-12 

Linguistics series, co-authored wxth Charles Krei dl e r , 1971 



FPCFESSIGMAL 

ACTIVITIES: 



English HcxMrary Society and Dean's List, Tenple Ur^versity 
Subject of film made by Pennsylvania State Uhiversity, 
1960-1961 "Teaching Critical iSiinking." 

Reader for College Eiitranoe Eicam^tioBi B oard English 
Advanced Placement Test and Qigliidi Aciiievanent Test, 

1959-1965. ^ . 

Ji:dge, National Council of Teachers of Etagxi^ Achievanent 

AMard, 1959. . 

Jvidge, l^nnsylvania Scholastic Press Assoc iati on. 

Reader, Title IIIp Department of Public Instruction, Penna. 
Oteacher Education Mvisory Ccranittee, Pennsylvania Dept, 
of Education. 

English Advisoay Ocnmittee, Pennsylvania Dept, of Education. 
National Council of Churdies of Christ, Task Force on 

RBligicti in the Schools. ^ 

NCXE Convention, 1963, Chairman of Conference for English 

Chairmen. 

NCTE Awards, 1964-1965, State Oiaiiman. 

NOTE Convention Stad^ Gruur> #1, 1964, Chaixman 
National Council of Bananities (P^idential Afpointment) 1967 
fiocird of Director, National Association for Hiinanities 
Education, Fall, 1968 

EPDA Panel Menober - Adnainistraticn, Fall, 1968 
Chainoan, Cocmissicn on the Ifijnanities, Associ at io n of 
Supervision and Curriculun Developnent, 1969—— 

Manber, Eastern Montgomery County Bman Relations Advisory 
Ccmnittee. 

Director, Oak Lane Day School, 1969-1970. 



PRGFESSIONAJ 4 

coNSui/ranai: 



Prom 1965 to the present, served in nore than one hundred 
inistitutes, vjorkidiops, and conferences for teachera and 
adlpinistrators. Uiese woad^ahcps, held in seme thirt y sta tes, 
Canada, and Japan, have tk^en sponsored fcy state departmente, 

setool districts, professicnal associations, and private 
oonsulting firms. 
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JAMES L: .TS JR. 

DISTRICT PRINCIPAL 
WYANDANCH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WYANDANCH, L.I., NEW YORK 



Dr. James Lewis, Jr. is president of the National Association 
for the individualization of Instruction. He also serves as the 
chief school officer of the Wyandanch School District, Wyandanch, 
New York. He has served in this school district as a teacher, 
supervisor, principal and district administrator. 

He has a B.S. degree, M.S. degree, Ed.D. degree and expects to 
receive a Ph.D. from Union Graduate School, Antioch College, 

Yellow Springs, Ohio, this fall. 

In 1970-71 Dr. Lewis was the recipient of the Alfred North 
Whitehead Fellowship for Advancec. Study in Education at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. He is also listed in Who's Who 
in the East. 

Dt. Lewis is the author of nine major- manuscripts, his two most ^ 
current being "Differentiating the Teaching Staff" and "Developing 
An Effective Performance Appraisal Program for Educators", both 
published by Parker Publishing Company, Inc., West Nyack, New York 
Recently, he h:-s contracted to write a book entitled; School 
Management by Objectives: Ensuring Educational Accountability". 




He has also conducted workshops on the nongraded concept, 
individualization of instruction, a systems approach to instruc- 
tion, developing behavioral objectives, differentiated staffing, 
and school management by objectives for numerous public schools, 
various associations and several colleges and universities. He 
has appeared on radio and television. 

Dr. Lewis is also on the National Advisory Council of the 
international Graduate School of Education, Denver, Colorado and 
is a consultant for the Right to Read Program of the U.S. Orfice 

of Education. 45 




JOSEPH I. LTPSON 
ASSOCIATE DEAN 
GRADUATE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



Dr. Joseph I. Lipson is an Associate Dean at the Graduate Ctollege, University 
of "Illinois. He has a B.S. degree in Physics from Yale University and voit 
on to receive his Ph.D. in Physics from the Univei'sity of California at 

Berkeley. 

Dr. Lipson has wide experience in the field of Research physics working with 
Such colleges as University of California, University of Alberta, University 
of Pittsburgh, University of Canada and many more. 

Dr Lipson was Director of Curriculum Design Group for the Cen'ter of learning 
Research and Developnent, at the University of Pittsburgn with appointirmt as 
Research Associate Professor of Geophysics. Dr. Lipson is the author of r^y 
publications in the fields of educational design, educational planning and 
geophysics . 
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ABSTRACT: The Nati.onal Institute of Education 
by Joseph Lipscn 



Planning is in progress for a proposed new federal ins^tution intent^ to 
give iirpetus to research and development in education. legislation oreatii^ this 
cigency, the Nationcil Institute of Education, has passed the Senate and awaits sub- 
ooranu-ttee action in the House. Final passage is e:q)ected in October of this year. 

The Institute will report directly to thi U.S. Ccranaissioner of Educaticm. Present 
legislation rails for a 15-man advisoa-y board to advise the Institute director on 
policy and to represent a broad ^«3trum of thinJdng on education. 

Work is currently imderway to analyze the pi r Q blem s of education, prepare a 
menu of possible major developmental and lesearch problems, deal with ^ setup 
problems, design an effective organization, and arrange for a smooth, himane 
transition from the present National Center for Education, Research and Develop- 
ment to the National Institute. 

The drive to create a special institute ocmes from a growing concern that 
P»d iir!si-innal R & D has not done the job expected of it. People within the education 
R & D ocmnunity have nal lad for such an institu ti on to focus and upgrade the work 
in their field. Difficul^iies with national programs of diange ai^ reform (eg. Head- 
start) have suggested that a more px5werful institution for planning and analyzing 

change is needed. 

In addition, the Nixon Adninistration feels that if the federal goverrment is 
to continue to be the source of huge educational siiqpport programs, we had better 
gain a better base of kixwledge and a better system of delivering products and 
new appxroaches to students. 

Plans for the institute focus on the developnent side of research and develcp- 
itoit. The oonoept of development is not well established in the field of educa- 
tion. This is one reascsi that so few research products and ix3eas find their way 
into practice. In the new institute, development teams will design programs, each 
of vhich is to have a clearly specified educational isipact. Tte teams will be 
interdisciplinary - including research scientists from major disciplit^, educa- 
tional R & D people, edicational practitioners, and students. Onphasd^ on develop)- 
ment will generate new, fundamentally different forms of education which will 
challenge the thinking of people in the educational and social science' . 

The plans include the institute's think tank, a unit of educational studies. 
Educational studies research vrould pixvide the basis for policy decisions for nes^ 
programs and for changes in emphasis in the development and research programs. The 
task of this group will be to illuminate the prdblans of education anal to see throiigh 
current iryths surrounding education: to deal with both the forest and the trees. 

The division is to be organized around new kinds of groipings so that people from 
many disciplines can focus upon seme; aspect of education. For exarrple, one group 
might deal with the stu^ of human interaction. Psychologists, anthropologists, 
doctors, poets, as well as sociologists and social psychologists, could each bring 
their own perspective to such a unit within the NIE. 

A thiiid division would be responsible for nuriiuring research and developnent 
capabilitj^ in both individuals and organizations. The current regional laboratories 



and R & D centers wDuld be guided and si:{>ported by this unit. As institutions 
for research nature, it is hoped that they will achieve the ccnpetence to run full- 
fledged programs. Such organizations would then Interact with all the divisions 
of the NIE. 

llisare are many inplicatians for teachers, school boards, school districts, 
state education agencies and ccmmercial research and developnent firms in the 
proposed institute. People, proposals and contracting organizations will be 
sought from the entire spectrum of talent and involvenoit. Tciachers, bosird 
members, technicians, artists, scientists, etc., will be contacted and involved 
in the enterprise. 

New relationships with oonmercial, industrial and profitmakirg concons 
will be designed at the sane time that the productive capacity of industry and 
coimeroe is turned on to sane of the problenis facing educaticn. 

The funding level rer^uested by the adnninistration is about 150 to 200 
million doUars for the first year’ (fiscal year 1973) , It is hoped that the 
work of the NIE will justify increases of about 20 peccent per yiKLr so that 
the funding level oould approach 1 billion dollars within a decade. 






MR. EUGENE LISSANDRELLO 
DIRECTOR OF ART 
CONNETQUOT CENTRAL SCHOOL 
BOHBVIIA, LONG ISLAND, 

NEW YORK 



Eugene Lissaidrello comes to the NAII Conference bringing in a new 
dimension to education. Educated at Pratt Institute B.F.A., Colimibia 
Uj^iYersity M.A. and post graduate work at New York University. Mr. 
Lissandrello imparts upon the concept that art is one of the many 
vehicles by which we can motivate children of today to want to learn. 

Mr. Lissandrello is presently the director of art at Connetquot 
Central School District at Bohemia, New York. 

In 1970, Eugene Lissandrello was a Fullbright -Hayes Fellow. He 
applied his fellowship to study abroad in Italy. 






JAMES D. MacCONNELL 
CONSULTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF WESTINGHOUSE LEAKING CORP. 
PALO ALTO , CALIFORNIA 



Dr. MacConnell is widely known for his work aimed at integrating 
modern concepts of school construction with principles of chird 
development, curriculum reform and methods of instruction. 

Following a variety of educational positions with public schools, 
universities. The American Youth Commission, and the U.S. Navy, 

Dr. MacConnell joined the Stanford faculty in 1948. In addition 
to his teaching assignments, he was associate dean from 1948 to 
1953. He formed the School Planning Laboratory at Stanford in 
1951 and has served as its director since that time. In 1959, 
he also became director of the Western Regional Center of the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. and directed its 
planning activities for the twelve Western States, Samoa, and the 
Trust Territories. Dr. MacConnell as Director of the School 
Planning Laboratory and Professor of Education at Stanford has 
has been responsible for preparing educational specifications for 
Stanford's proposed $5,000,000 research and Development Center 
that has recently been fimded by the United States Government. 

He has also been active in South America, directing university 
and elementary and secondary school planning projects in Colombia 

and Rio. 

Dr. MacConnell is a native of Michigan. He received his A.B. 
degree and an honorary LL.D from Central Michigan University. 

He received his Master's and Doctorate degrees from the University 
of Michigan. 




During the Spring of 1967 he visited Australia as a guest of the 
Commonwealth Government, speaking to Commonwealth and State school 
officials and architects throughout the continent. As chairman of 
the Educational Consulting firm of Davis-MacConnell-Ralston, he headed 
a planning team for planning a college at Hobart, Tasmania. He has 
been appointed to the position of Senior Advisor to the President 
of Westinghouse Learning Corporation since their acquisition of 




Davis-MacConnell-Ralston. He also represented Stanford's School 
of Education in planning the American School in Tokyo, Japan, the 
American School in New Delhi, India. He t is recently returned from 
the Scandinavian countries where be met with architects and jschool 
officials in Denmark. 

Dr. MacConnell has contributed articles on both school administration 
and architecture to many professional publications and has written 
or edited several publications to the School Planning Laboratory. 

He is also the author of the college text. Planning for School 
Buildings . He maintains active membership in a number of 
professional organizations. 




GAYE MCGOVERN 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SYRACUSE , NEW YORK 



Dr. Gaye McGovern holds a B.S. and M.A. in Biology with work taken 
at* the University of Pittsburgh, University of Redlands and has 
completed her Ed. D. at the University of California in Administration. 

Dr. McGovern's expertise is in the area of Secondary Administration. 
Asa curriculum generalist, however, her concern has always been 
tha of a practitioner focuses on the individualized aspects of 
learnin.g, using whatever vehicle there is to motivate youngsters 
to achieve. Her research has been extensive in the field of 
individualized learning in Secondary Schools. 
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EK^AED C. PINO 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
CHERRY CREEIK SCHOOLS 
ENGLEWOCD, COLORADO 



Dr Edward C. Pino received his A.B. from Michigan State University; his 
M.A. work was corpleted at George Wasxiington University. He ^let^ his 
doctorate work at Stanford University vhere he majored in Administration and 

Supervision. 

Dr. Pino was appointed as an honorary delegate to the Vihite House Conference on 
Education and the following year he was awarded a fellowship to ^e ^pen 
Institute for Humanities Studies. He is an acclaimed speaker and author ot 

Granada - Itmor row’s School Tod ay. 

The educational environment that surromded hum reflects his ability to reach 
ou^ to educators and bring to reality the archaic educatioml philosophies 
that we have been living and practicing tc iay in our schools . 
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CHZ^RIiBS BAEBECK 

PROFESSOR OF HOMAN RELATIONS IN 
EDUCATION 
DOWLING COLLEGE 
OAKDALE, NEW YORK 
and 

AUDREY RAEBECK (WIFE) 



Charles Rarfjeck has been a teacher, counselor, special progr^ing 
and administrator in public schools and colleges in the South. 
Midwest, eUQd East. 



He is the creator of school district-college cooperative elementary 
and secondary internship programs unique to teacher education in 
the state of New York. Dr. Ra^eck is originator and d Rector 
annual human relations workshops for teachers and administrators 
in the Long Island area. Directorship of such varous State ^d 
Federal workshops he has programs in Upward Bound Progr^, ^Migrant 
workshop and various human relations progr^. Dr. Raebeck received 
his doctorate in Education at Duke University. He is an active 
member of various institutions such as Meniber Advisory Board, 

Walden university, Florida and is also a meniber of the Board o 
Trustees, Hampton Day School in New York. 
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CHARIiES F. REASONER 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 



Dr. Charles F. Reasoner, Professor of Education, New York 
University, received his B.S.c degree from Ohio State 
University and his master's and doctorate in education from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Born in Logan, Ohio, 

Dr. Reasoner ' s childhood and youth were spent in Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Reasoner ' s expertise is in the areas of children's literature, 
reading, and the language arts. As a curriculiam generalist, 
however, his concern has always been that of a practitioner who 
focuses on the individualized learning of each child, regardless 
of age or grade placement, cultural background, and ability 
grouping in curricul\am subjects. 

Professor Reasoner has lectured nationally and has conducted 
demonstration workshops in which he puts his theory into practice 
teacher— teaching, learner-doing — while classroom teachers observe 
His emphasis, always, is placed on the child as the individual izer 
a decision-maker as well as upon the fact that individualization — 
at all levels of instruction - exposes, widens, and capitalizes 
upon differences in educationally desirable ways. Most of all. 

Dr. Reasoner recognizes the teacher as an individual, too! He 
urges and helps teachers to develop their own classroom conditions 
situations, and approaches in order to reach more learners on a 
one-to-one basis. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF CHARLSS F. REASONER 



"Releasing Children to Literature," Dell publishing Conpany, 

Inc. New York: 1968. 

"Where the Readers Are," Dell Piablishing Company, Inc., 

New York: 1971 (late Fall) 

"Adventuring in Storytelling with Children's Literature," 
tentively scheduledL for publication in Spring 1972. 

"Enjoying Literature Visually" in Using Literature with 

Young Children, Bureau of Publications, Co limb ia University 
New York: 1966. 

"The Lost Signal" in Listening in the Elementary Classroom, 
Scarecrow Press. Metuchin, New Jersey: 1971, 
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SIDNEY P. ROLLINS 
DEAN OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 



Dr. Sidney Rollins holds degrees, B.S., M.S., and Ph-D. in 
orgainzation and administration with work taken at Washington 
University. 

He has been a teacher, administrator, professor, lecturer and 
consultant. Presently he is Dean of Graduate Studies at Rhode 
Island College. 

Dr. Rollins articles and publications cover such diverse topics 
as non— graded secondary schools, problems of adolescence, small 
groups learning, imrest in urban disadvantaged areas. 
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ABSTRACT: ORCS^ZING CURRICULDM MATERIALS FOR 

INDIVIDXIALIZING INSTRUCTION ' 



By 



DR. SIDNEY P. ROLLINS 



Following' a bxxof <3© script ion of a set of as siimpt ions relating 
to the restructuring of the curriculum for an individualized 
instructional program# Dr. Rollins will present a model for 
organizing curriculum materials for individualizing instruction. 
The model# in use in a number of school systems at the elementary 
and secondary level# resembles \»diat frequently is called a 
Learning Activity Package. 
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Pimi^TCATIONS BY SIDNEY P. ROLL33TS 



••Let's Tell the People I" High School journal , Vol. 41. October, 
1957, pp. 19-21 

"A Piiblic Information Team Tells Our Story," School pcecutiy e, 
vol. 77, December, 1957, pp. 50-51 

••confounded Dhfounded Criticism," Educational Forum, Vol. 22, 
Januciry, 1958, pp. 243-255 

••pressure Groups and Their Influence on Public Educati^," 

The Clearing House , Vol. 34, October, 1959, pp. 113-115 

"A Survey of Problems of the Principal," Bulletim NASS_P,Vol. 

44, P^ruary, 1960. pp. 55-57 

•'Automated Grouping," Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XLII, No. 5, 
February, 1961, pp. 212-214 

"A High School Where No One Pails," School Management, Vol. 6 
No. 5, May, 1952, pp. 77-79 

The Middletown Project; The Developme nt of a Nongraded 

Secondary School (A Monograph) , Division of Graduate 
Studies, Ehode Isalnd College, Probidence, Rhode Island 
August, 1962 

"What the Schools Must Teach," Feature article, on the editorial 
page of the providence Journal, January o, 1963 

••ungraded High Schools," The Natio n's Schools, Vol. 73, No. 4, 
April, 1964, pp. 110, 130. 

Sidney P. Rollins and W.W. Charters, Jr., "The Diffusion of 

information among Secondary School Staff Members , Joum^ 
of Social Psychology , Vol- 65, 1965, pp. 167-178 

"Are Middle Schools the Answer?" Scholastic Teacher , Vol. 18, 
NO. 7, March 14, 1969, pp. 9-11 



Sidney P. Rollins and Adolph unruh. Introduct ion to Seconda^ 
Education, Rand— McNally , 1964 

Problg"™^ of Adolescence , Chapter I of the 1968 ASCD Yearbook, j 
1968 I 



Developing Nongraded Schools , Peacock Publishing Company, 196 

Tndividualized Instructicai in Continuous Progress Programs , 

Info-Pack Cassette Series (10 sides), instructional Dynaiia 



Inc., Chicago, Illinois, 1971 







KEVIN RYAN 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE XJNrVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO , ILLINO IS 



K©vin RysH/ ©n Associat© P3rof©sso3r of Education at th© Univ©nsity 
of oi l i cagO/ pion©©^©^ in th© fi©ld of Micjro—T©acliing‘. H© is 
particularly conc©m©d with th© probl©in of b©ginning t©ach©rs as is 
©vid©nt in Don't Sniil© Until Christinas ^Accounts Of Th© First Year 
Of Teaching, which he edited. Two other bookds will be in print 
by December. Those Who Can Teach , is an introductory text which 
Professor Ryan co-authored with James M. Cooper. Trial Balloons ; 
Selected Readings In Education is an anthology which Professors 
Ryan and Cooper edited. 

' Dr. Ryan received a B.A. in Psychology from the University of 
Toronto (1955); his M.A. in the teaching of English from the Columbia 
Teachers College (1960) ; and his Ph.D. in Secondary Education from 
Stanford University (1966). During 1970-71 he worked at Harvard 
university as Alfred North Whitehead Fellow. Currently, Dr. Ryan 
is editing the up coming N.S.S.E. yearbook on teacher education 
and directing the University of Chicago T.T.T. project. He is 
39, married with two children (Hilary 4, Alesandra Kerry 4 mos.) 
and resides in Chicago. 
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ROBERT SINCIAIR 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST, MASS. 






Dr. Robert L. Sinclair holds a B.S., M.Ed. in Administration and 
Supervision from Misuni University and did his Doctoral work at 
the university of Calif 02mia. 

in 1966 he was appointed as American Representative to the Fourth 
International Curriculvna Conference and he was also awarded the 
Washington Fellow and the Kettering Fellow in Education. 

Dr. Sinclair's articles cover an array of elementary school 
philosophies. He has pioneered the research that has been done 
in identifying enviommental variables in elementary education. 

AS a full time Professor of Education at the university of 
Massachusetts, Dr. Sinclair has extended himself to act as 
member of the Task Force on Education for giibematorial candidate 
Kevin White, director, program in curriculum studies, center for 
Humanistic education, chairman. Title III committee on assessment 
of educational needs and several other similar type organisations. 
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PUBLICATIONS BY ROBERT L. SINCIAIR 



The Perceptual Reality of Schooling; Inquir y Into Elementary School 
Educational Environment Bureau of Curriculum Innovation, Mass. 
State Department of Education. ( In Press ) 

Behind the Classroom Door ; The First Four Years of School.., 

Charles A. Jones Publishing Company, Worthington, Ohio, (in press) 
(with John I. Goodlad, M. Frances Klein, et al. ) . 

The Principal and the Challenge of Change . Institute for Development 
of Educational Activities, los Angeles, 1969, (et al.). 

"Through the Eyes of Children: Geist." Building Blo chs for Change. 

Ohio State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 1971 

"Elementary School Educational Environment: Toward Schools that are 
Responsive to Students." The Elementary School: Humanizing? 
po'ViiTmart jng? National Association of Elementary School Principals 
Washington, September, 1971. 

"Elementary School Educational Environment: Toward Schools That are 
Responsive to Students." National Elementary Principal , Vol 
XLIX, NO. 5, April, 1970 

"A Strategy For Educational Imporvement. " The Massachusetts 
Teacher , May, 1969 

"Leadership Concerns." The National Elementary Principal , Vol. 

XLVII, No. 1, September, 1968 

"Instruction individualized." Proceeding of the Sixth Annual 

Conference on individualized instruction and the Gr ouping of 
pupils , Sam Diego, March, 1967 

"Elementary School Educational Environment: Measurement of Selected 
Variables of Environmental Press." Paper dalivered at AERA, 

Los Angeles, 1969 

"Theoretical Approach to Identifying Environmental Variables." 

October, 1969. COTimissioned: Massachusetts State Department of 

Education, Bureau of Curriculum InnovatiOTi. 

"Educational Environment and Elementary Schooling." Department of 
Elementary Education, Ohio university. Instructional Leader- 
ship Conference. June, 1971. 






“Curriculum Phases:Toward Making curriculum Responsive to Human 
Differences." Department of Elementary Education, ^lo 
university. Instructional Leadership Conference. June, 1974. 

voices the classroom , Peter Schrag. National . Element^ 

Principal , Vol. XLV, No. 5, April, 1966. (Book Review) 

“The League of Cooperating Schools-.A Strategy for Pl^^ Change." 
Institute for Development of Educational Activities, 

Los Angeles, 1967. (Filmstrip) 

"The center for Study of Educational innovations :A 

intent." 1969. ED 028 113. Educational Resources infonnatxon 

Center (ERIC). 

"A Theoretical Approach for Selecting Elementary School Environment 
Variables." 1969. ED 028 834. Educational Resources mformatioo 

Center (ERIC) . 

"Educational Environment: An Annotated Bibliography. 

Massachusetts State Department of Educations Bureau of Currxcu 

innovation, September, 1970. 

••Homelands Trailer Company :A Leadership Case 

insight." Department of Elementary Education, Ohio Xtoiversity 

instructional Leadership Conference. June, 1971 
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JOHN A. STEFANI 
DIRECTOR OF PROJECT SPOKE 
NORTON, MASS. 



Before his appointment to the position of Project Director 
Mr. Stefani vas a principal in the Norton Public Schools. Prior 
to* this he was a teacher and assistant principal in the Quincy 
Piablic Schools. He has been Director of Project SPOKE for the 
past three and a half years. 

During the 1966-67 school year Mr. Stefani acted as planning 
committee chairman of Project SPOKE on a part-time basis. 

A graduate of Boston University School of Education, Mr. Stefani 
received his Master's Degree in 1952. He has done additional 
graduate work at Boston University, Northeastern University, 
Boston State College, and Bridgewater State College. 

in 1966 Mr. Stefani was selected to participate as a Fellow in 
the Institute for the Development of Educational Activities 
held at Amherst College in Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Recipient of an N.D.S.A. Institute for Educational Media 
Specialists, Mr. Stefani attended Bridgewater State College 
during the summer of 1967. 

Mr. Stefani has acted as a consultant for numerous universities, 
colleges, school districts, and state departments of education. 

Mr. Stefani is past president of Mass. PACE, an organization 
representing all Title III centers in. the state of Massachusetts. 
He is also second Vice-President of the Boston University Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa, an honor society for men in education. 









ABSTRACT: The Preparation of Differentiated 
Learning Packets for Individualizing Instruction 

by John Stefani 



Individualizing instruction or tailoring instructicxi to the 
Twari??- interests and abilities of stude n ts has been a concern of edi^tors 
to^ine tiice. As educators, ’we have recognized the concept of indi vidual 
^f erences for the better part of this century biA h^ made 
generally, in designing and implementing instructio^^ogr^ 
of our nation so that each student may reach his full pote ntial. ^ can i)o 
longer excuse our failure to do so because of the lack of oc^jet^ 
theory or because of the dearth of instructional ma terial s of su fficie ^ 

SSor^*i±y. rather a natter of feeeiijg oo^v^frcm the 

of tradition and utilising the results of researdi to aciuewe tte goal ° 
providing sttdent with a learning program c®fiopriate to lum as an indxvid- 

ual. 

The advent of systems techniques and the r^idly de^^^ f i^d of eduratio^ 
technology have providl^ educators with powerfid and ef f ec^^^^th vhich 
to ^^gign and carry out programs of indiv idu a l learning. Project SPC^ is 
ng-irtg these tools in the design of in-sers7ice programs to tram educational 
perf^n^i in the skills issoessary to prepare than for ^ new roles they will 
in the individualized lea rn i n g process. SPOKE is also providing neces- 
sary support services which must be an inherent part of such programs to ensure 

their success. 

cue of the programs develc^ed by Project SPOKE is design^ to t^ trac^ to 
differentiate and individualize instruction for students m grades K-12 thro«^ 
the preparation of SPOKE-PAKS. The latter, also refenred to as D^erentia t ^ 
T^-m-ing Pachets, are defined as self-contained, multi- me di a , student-oriented 
units Aag igryad to teach a single ccncxpt or skill. 

Steps in Preparing A SP(^-PAK 

During the training prog ra m, teachers are advised to selech a particul^ concept 
or skill that rsgn be acxjuired by stu den ts in a one to three we^ period of time. 
Once selected, these ccxicepts or skills are then translated into preci^^ 
measurable terminal and internediate perfomance objectives. These objectives 
are then taxcnonically categorized to ensirc that a hierarchy of skills are 
included to meet toe needs of individual st u dents. 

The performanoe objective explicitly defines vaab it is ^ ^ 

will be able to do upon ccrapletion of the learning sequence. It is the broadest 
vet itDst ccranrtoensive summary statement of toe learning outocxnes mclui^ m 
toe pachet. Throu^ a process of analysis, intei m c^ia t e perfornance ob^ 
are then identified. These are the specific mterim steps \hi<h will lead toe 
students to the achievement of the terminal performance chjecrtives. 

Qnoe all of toe performanoe objectives have been specified, it is the respon- 
sibility of the pachet developer to systonatically organize alternative learm^ 
activities vhich serve as vtoiciLes to assist stud en ts tc^jard achievement of toe 

rev 










obiectives, Ciese activities itaist reflect tte learning outocines a^3^cit in tlie 
SS^dbjectives and include a wide arr^ of media and T^rying CTganiza^o^ 
patterns to aoconpli^ this end. Tliis process involves the sea^ for and the 
Section of cotitiercially available print and non-print maten^.s. 

A unioue feature of the training program is the option open for teachers to 
produce original materials that will be incliaded in the SPOKE-PAKS. Self- 
^^tional areas have been organized vdiich 

TT^-ia production tec±niques. Ihe areas are furnished with auto-instructional 
devices ccnplemented by visual illustrations of the procedures. 

Finally r evaluative criteria are developed in the form of pretests, . 

asses^ent tests and post-tests to determine whether the <* 3 ^tives have, in 
fact, be^ acdiieved. Feedback information is provdd^ 

student evaliaation forms included ^ part of each unit to assist in the valid 
ation of the packets. 

Project SPOKE is a regional educational resource, media production and in-service 
training center located in Norton, Massachusetts. 



DR. I. L. ROY STERN 



Dr. Stem, during the past twenty years has served ^ a teacher, 
principal and district administrator in public aad independent 
schools. Dr. Stem was graduated with a BA degree from the 
Washington Square College of New York IMiversity in 1948. He 
earned a MA degree from the New York IMiversity School of Bdxica- 
tion in Science Education, and a PhD in the field of administration 
and curriculum development. He is a meaaaber of Plii Delta I^ppa and 
has been active in various professional organizations particularly 
with the Association for Supervision and Curricum Development on 
the national, stat e and county level. Dr. Stem is listed in 
Who’s Who in Education. 

Prior to joining Learning Research Association, Dr. Stem was 
director of Educational Consulting Services for Booz Allen and 
Hamilton. Formerly, he served as assistant ^perintendent for^ 
instmction in the Glen Cove, New York, Public Schools. In this 
capacity he was responsible for educational programs from pre- 
school level to the twelfth grade, and was instrumental in developing 
and putting into practice; the non-graded concept, team teaching, 
individualized instmction in middle grade mathematics, develop- 
ment of behaviorial objectives, unique in-service training programs 
in reading, and working with disadvantaged students. 

Dr. Stem served as a high school science teacher, and an elementary 
and hi gh school principal in the Westbury, New York Public Schools. 
During this time he introduced one of the first volunteer pre- 
kindergarten programs, and organized and administered a cooperative 
summer hi^ school involving five neighboring school districts. 

He also served as principal of the King’s Point Country Day School, 
Great Neck, New York, a private school idiich encoii 5 )assed pre- 
kindergarten through eighth grade. 

Dr. Stem is experienced in developing plans for integration of 
school systems, as well as special appoaches for working With 
disadvantaged children. He has extensive experience in introducing 
promising innovative educational practices vMch relate to patterns 
of organization, staff utilization, teacher training and curriculum 
development. He was most recently involved m a study for the 
Wyoming State Department of Education vMch included an assessment 
of the public schools of the state. Evaluation and recommendations 
in the study dealt with organization, personnel, cirrriculum and 
financing. He has also consulted with a number of different school 
districts in the northeast. 

He was project manager for the Guaranteed Student Achievement in 
Reading Project involving 2250 students efficient in reading in 



©ig^tccn schools sovcn school districts in grades one through 
nine in the State o£ Virginia, includmg the City o£ Norfolk. M 
T 7 . ftd approach u sin g diagjnosis, prescription and leariting 
materials is enip l oyed. Teachers are trained and the cen..8rs are 
to be **tumkeyed** back to the local schools. 

Yice President and Director o£ School Services £or LRA., he is 
responsible £or major contract learning projects in CMcago, 
Jacksonville, and New York City. He is committed to individualiza- 
tion o£ instruction and has designed and operates Institutes £or 
—Individualization o£ Instruction idiere the experiences are indi- 
vidualized £or each o£ the participants. Performance objectives 
are used as a basis for guiding the Experiences. 






mike VaN KKN 

CHIEF, BDEEMJ CF INSEFR7ICE 
EDdCanCN, NEW YORK STATE 
EDOCATION DEPAEOMEOT, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 



Mite Van has been a tea<*er, professor, lecturer and ocmsultant at various 
levels of educatim throughcxit the State of New Yorko 

Tn the oast he has devoted much of his time working with the Off ice of Econonic 
Opportunity and the mair^ state agencies of New York in the prep^ti^ 
training of teacher programs designed to prepare teachers for urban disadvantag 

schools. 

a R s M S and is to receive his Bd.D. at Oolonbia ttoiversity 

the State Oniversi^ College at 

Paltz vdiere he majored in elementary education. 

Mr Van Kyn is presently attacted to the Bureau of Diservice E dnfnt im , New 
Yoric State Education D^artment. Much of his research ^ heen^ the^ea o 
inservioes training for teadiers in handling the situations found m utean dis 

advantaged areas. 
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PDBLICMniCNS OF MIKE VMI RXN 



Q^ntributor to Imperatives for C3iange 

York State Education Departanent, 1967 

Contribiitor to Journey to Excellence (revised edition) 
Nfew York State Education Department, 1967 
'ha it;or tO Eciual ESdUcatioii Oppoituni'ty N ewsletter 

Reseazxih in Progress 



A Study of Iteacher Education Programs designed to prepare teachers for Urban 
Disadv^taged School. 
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ABSTRfiCT: Planning and ffenaging Organizaticnal Qiange 

by Mike Van 



"Vfe must place the future, like the \mbom child in the vorib of a vonan, 
Within a ccnnianity of men, vonen and c h i ldr en among us, alreai^ here, alreac^ 
to be nourished and succored and protected, already in need of things for vhich, 
if they J=»re not prepared before it is bom, it vTill be too late. So, as the 
young say. The Future Is Now." 

Margaret Mead 



Participants interested in beccming more fa miliar wi^ the major steps 
involved in planning and managing organizational change will find this session 
to be particularly \iseful. The basic steps to be discussed during the session 
will include the foUcwing 



Developing the planning base; 

Translating planning into an operaticnal plan; 



and. 



Iitplementing the operational plan. 



Ohrough the utilization of various illustraticns, participants will be 
afforded the oppcortunity to acquire an overview of the procedu r es i n herent in 
the and managing st^. Issues and problens related to each of the 

steps will be discussed and planning strategies and management processes will 
be explicated. 
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CURRENT EDUCATION 



Books 



Beggs, D.W. and E.G. Buffie, eds. Nongraded Schools in Action^ Bloomington, 
Indiana: University Press, 1967. 

Beggs, D.W. and E.G. Buffie, eds. Independent Study . Bloomington, 

Indiana: University Press, 1968. 

Borg, Walter. Ability Grouping in the Public Schools . Kadison: Dembar 
Educational Research Services, Inc., 1966. 

Brown, B.F. Education b^ Appointment . New York: Parker, 1968. 

Clasen, E.R. , ed. On To The Classroom . Wisconsin: Dembar Educational 
Research Services, 1969. 

Esbensen, T. Working wi^ Individualized Instruction . California: 

Fearon Publishers, 1968. 

Goulet, R.R. , ed. Educational Change : The Reality and The Promise. 

New York: Citation Press, 1968. 

Susfscaries of I/D/E /A Conferences on Innovations. Of particular 
Interest: Schoolhouse in Transition and Humanistic Technology* 

Hart, L. The Classroom Disaster . New York: Teachers* College Press, 1969. 

Klausmeier, H. and G. 0*Heam. Research and Development Toward the 
Improvement of Education. Madison: Dembar Educational Research 
Services ^ Ind. , 1968. 

Kohl, Herbert. 36 Children . New York: The New American Libxary, 1967. 

Account of a teacher's year in a ghetto classroom. 

Rombluth, J. , ed. Notes From The New Undergroxind . New York: Ace 
Publishing Corporation, 1968. 

Collection of writings from the undergroxmd press. 

Kozol, J. Death At An Early Age . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Coaq>any, 1967. 

"The destruction of the hearts and minds of Negro children in 

the Boston public schools" as told by a fourthOgrade teacher. 

Manlove, D. and D. Beggs. Flexible Scheduling. Bloomington: Indiana 

University , Press , 1968. 

Michaelis, John, Ruth Grossman and Lloyd Scott. New Designs for the 

Elementary School Cxirriculum. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967. 

Develops model of components of curriculum and discusses each 
subject area xrithin defined framework. 

Morphet, E. and David Jesser. Cooperative Planning For Education in 1980 . 
New York: Citation Press, 1968. 

Schrag, P. Village School Downtown. Boston: Beacon Press, 1967. 

Specifically concerned with the urban schools in Boston. 
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Schwab, J. J. College Currlculxan and Student Protest* Chicago: 

University or unicago Fres,, 

Reports research ^diich examines style, content, and expression 
of student protest, surveys resources available for treating 
"curricular ills” and provides prescriptions utilizing these 
resources. 

Skinner, B.F. The Technology of Teaching. New York: Meredith Corporation, 
1968. 

Toffler, Alvin, ed. The Schoolhouse in the City. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1968. 

Tussman, Joseph. Experiment at Berkley. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1968. 

E:q>eriaent concerns curriculum developed to meet demands of 
modem education and yet to retain responsibility for planning 
for the college faculty. 

Unruh, Glenys and Robert Leeper. Influences in Curriculum Change. 

Washington: Association for Supervision and Curriculxan Development, 

1968. 

Considers influences in curriculum design as well as in 
subject fields and curriculum change. 



Articles 



Black, J. "One step off the sidewall.” Saturday Review, (November 15, 1969), 
88-9. - “ . 

Clinchy, E. "Good school in a ghetto." Saturday Review, (November 16, 

1968), 106-7. 

Counts, G. : Where are we?” Educatio nal Forum , 30(May, 1966), 397-406. 

Featherstone, J- '^igh School; film about Northeast High School." New 
Republic . 160(June 21, 1969), 28-30. 

Gibbons, M. "Changing secondary education now.” NASSP Bulletin , 

54( January, 1970), 30-46. 

Recommends: change in relationship between student and teachers 
concerning act of learning by: communicating; consulting; 
cooperating; presenting range of choices; Individualizing and 
co mm u ni zing; introducing drama, service; and solitude; and 
e3q>erlmenting. 

Gorton, R. **New designs for high school education." Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, 99(March, 1967), 13-14. ” ^ 

Lewis. A. "Innovation and the open school." Educational Leadershin, 

24(May, 1967), 673-5. 

"The everywhere school: One ghetto's bid for a future." School Management, 
13^December, 1969), 39-45. ^ 

Presentation of Hartford's practical plan for a new W nd of 
community — built around a new kind of school. 

'Ilhat's wrong with the high schools?” Newsweek, (February 16, 1970), 65—9. 
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1969 



. RADICAL vEDUCAT IOH 



Looks 



Borton, T. Reach , Touch and Teach , New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970. 

Dennison, George. The Lives of Childrwi. New York: Random House, 

"A practical description of freedom in its relation to 
growth and learning. The story of the First Street School.** 

Glasser, W. Schools Without Failure . New York: Harper & Row, 1969. 

Proposes innovations including the use of the class as a 
coxinseling group, as well as new approaches to grouping, 
grading and hone work. 

Gross, Ronald and Beatrice, eds. Radical School Reform . New York: 

Simon and Schuster, 1969. 

Contains excerpts from a number of contemporary works on 
education incliidlng writings by Kozol, Holt, Goodman, 

McLuhan, Leonard and Neill. 

Hamachek, D.E. , ed. Human Dynaaics in Psychology and Education. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1968. 

Aims to present insights about American education as a social 
system. Contributors Include Robert Merton, David Riesman 
and Marshall McLidian. Areas presented are: actors and roles, 
audiences and stages; bureaucratic structure; social strati- 
fication; social mobility and **success**; the quest for ccmstunlty 
creativity as a social phencxnenon; and some **revolutlons of 
oxir time - drastic social changes**. 

Heath, Douglas H. Growing Up in College : Liberal Education and Maturity . 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., 1968. 

Holt, John. How Children Learn. New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
1967. 

Neill, A.S. Sunaaerhill . New York; Hart Publishing Company, 1960. 

Story of a free-school, a **radical approach to child rearing**. 



Articles 



Barton, Anthony. **The Hard/Soft School.** Media and Methods, CMay, 
1969), 51-55. 

Bremer, John. **A Curriculum, A Vigor, A Local Abstraction.'* The 
Eaucation Digest , 35(September, 1969), 13-16. 

Rationale for a new curriculimi incorporating comnunity parti- 
cipation and participation in the conaminity. 
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^'Channeling activism into accomplishment.” Nation *s Schools, 84(Septcmber, 

1969) , 39-50. 

A review of eight areas where student involvement is working. 

Cox, D. "Learning on the road; Parkway project." Saturday Review , 

52(May 17, 1969), 71. 

Cox, D. and L. Lazorko. "School xrf.thout walls: city for a classroom.” 
Nation *s Schools , 84(September, 1969), 51-8. 

Description of Philadelphia’s Parkway Program. 

Divoky, D. "Project ASPIRE: help for hopeless kids." Scholastic Teacher 
Secondary Teacher * s Supplement , (February 2, 1970), 20-2. 

Divoky, D. "Revolt in the high schools: The vxay it’s going to be." 

Saturday Review , (February 15, 1969), 83-90. 

Divoky, D. "Young ideas in an old state.” Saturday Revievj , (April 18, 

1970) , 62-5. 

"Experiment: Philadelphia’s school without walls: Parkway Program.” 

Life , 66(May 16, 1969), 40-2. 

Farber, R.H. "Free university." School and Society , 97(October, 1969), 
356-8. 

History and present status of the Free University as well as 
its effect on regular curriculum and comments concerning 
effect of incorporating it in. totality into. the regular program. 

"Free form learners." Nation’s Schools , 84(September, 1969), 48-50. 

Goodman, Paul. "Freedom and Learnings The need for choice.” Saturday 
Re\n.exj , (May 19, 1968). 

Griff en, W.L. "Free and txnfree schools.” Changing Education , 4(Fall, 

1969), 17-9. 

Harrison, G.H. "City is our classroom; Philadelphia’s Parkway Program." 
Scholastic Teacher Secondary Teacher’s Supplment, (December 1, 

1969) IZIs: 

Levine, D. "City as school." Bulletin , 53(December, 1969), 1-34. 

Emphasizes importance in thinking about city's role in 
education and school’s role in producing pity’s citizens. 

Ohles, J.F. "Realities and student power." Record , 70 (October, 1968), 53-6 

"School is not a place but an activity." Media and Methods , 6( January, 

1970) , 30-4. 

An interview with John Er^er, principal of the Philadelphia 
Parkway School. 

"School where little kids teach the teachers; Far West laboratory for 

educational research and development, Berkeley, California." Parents ’ 
Magazine , 44(September, 1969>, 70-2. 

Schrag, Peter. "Learning in a storefront." Saturday Review , (June 15, 
1968), 71. 

Schwebel, R. "Wakening our sleepy universities: student involvement 

in curricultnn change; free universities and experimental colleges." 
Record, 70(0ctober, 1968), 31-43. 



••Street academies; New York^s New Deal for ghetto dropouts.^^ Nation*^ 
Schools , 83(May, 1969), 66- 70. 

••Stnnmerhill in Ithaca; East Hill Elementary School, New York.^^ 
Newswe^, 75 (February 23, 1970), 65. . 

••Texarkana and Dor sett Sign Contract. •• Report on Education Research , 
2( January 21, 1970), 4. 

Dorsett Educational Systems , Inc. , agrees to organize and 
operate an instructional component to teach skills to school 
dropouts on an incentive payment basis. 

••The Acadmic Revolution: Patterns of Reform; The Case for Radical 
Change.^^ Saturday Review , (October 18, 1969), 80-3. 

••The anywhere school: One city*s break with the past.” School 
Management , 13(December, 1969), 46-55. 

Describes program of Philadelphians school without walls, 
the Parkway School. 
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SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 



Books 



Berman, LA New Priorities In the Curriculxam * Colimbus, Ohio: Charles 
E, Merrill Publishing Co., 1968. 

Nex^ priorities are eight human process skills: perceiving, 
communicating, loving, decision making, knowing, organizing, 
creating and valuing. 

Eurich, A., ed. High School 1980 . New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1970. 

Leading educators evaluate and predict changes which will 
mold future of American secondary education. 

Eurich, A. Reforming American Education. Nex'? York: Harper and Rox-/, 1969. 

Frost, J.L. and G.T. Rowland. Curricula For The Seventies. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1969. 

Hirsch, W.Z. and colleagues. Inventing Education for The Future. 

San Francisco: Chandler Pubiistiing Company , 0 / . 

Leonard, G.B. Education and Ecstasy. New York: Delacorte Press, 1968. 

Raises the question *Vhat is education*', presents oxm deflation 
and climaxes in "visit" to school of 2001 as he envisions it. 

Peterson, A.D.C. The Future of Education . London: The Cresset Press, 1968 

Author discusses future of education for the kind of society 
which is now present. Considers concept of education, content, 
method and pattern of administration as well as future role of 
the teacher. 

The High School of the Future ;. A Memorial to Kimball Wiles . Colxjmbus , 

Ohio : Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1969. 



Articles 



Bushnell, D.S. "Educational system for the *70's." Phi Delta Kappan , 
51(December, 1969), 199-210. 

Clark, Kenneth. "Alternative Public School Systems." Harvard 
Education Review, 38CWinter , 1968) , 100—113. 

Suggests as possible, practical competitors to present form: 
regional state schools, federal regional schools, college- an 
university- related open schools, industrial demonstration 
schools, labor union sponsored schools and army schools. 

"Education in. the 1980 *s." School and Society , 95(April 1, 1967), 206. 

Sibling, H.H. "Education for a new century: curriculum development." 
Education, 86(January, 1966), 261. 



Frosty J.L. and G.T. Rowland, “Seventies: a time for giant steps.” 
Childhood Education , 46(September, 1969), 4-13. 

Author's requirements for '70's: no letter grades, no grade 
levels, emphasis on individualized instruction, school a 
part of immediate COTsminity, early childhood education, 
revised roles for administrators and teachers. 

Gall, M. "Space age curriculum." Social Education, 34( January, 1970), 
60-2. 

Goodlad, J. "Toward 2000 A.D. in education." NCEA Bulletin, 65(August, 

1968) , 16-22. 

Questions sequence in present curriculxim, objectives of 
education, retention of "walled-off classrooms in walled-off 
schools", etc. Predicts continued effort to humanize edu- 
cation, elimination of prescribed age for entering school, 
elimination of "9-3, Sept«nber-June" school > class periods, 
bells, camegie units, etc. 

Gottesman, A.M. "Education in the seventies." Peabodv Journal of 
Education , 45(September, 1967) , 76-81. 

General predictions include: organizational (schedule) 
changes, new instructional materials ' centers, teacher 
as consultant, computers in education, new role of teacher as 
diagnostician. 

Havinghurst, R.J. "High schools for the future." NASSP Bulletin, 
o2(May, 1968), 117-25. 

Predicts emphasis on expressive education which will recognize 
student v/ith talents in these areas as successful as student 
VTith talents in science and math^atics. 

Heath, D. "Education for 1984." The Independent School Bulletin , 
(October, 1969), 8-12. 

Hogan, A. "Education in 20 years." School and Community, 56(0ctober, 

1969) , 10-11. 

Ruark, H.C. "Novr or never for 1990." Educational Screen and 
Audio-visual Guide , 45(September, 1966), 19. 

Sand, 0. "Schools for the seventies." Music Educators Journal, 

52(June, 1966), 40-2. 

"Schools are here to stay." The Instructor ^ 76(January, 1967), 12. 

Editorial responds to Robert Hutchins' statement that 
"modern technology will... eliminate the school", by agreeing 
on increased use of hardvxare but also emphasizing importance 
of personal contacts, group dynamics, interaction in process 
of teaching. 

Yamasaki, K. and D. Cox. "School for the '70*s: The module is one. 
Nation ' s Schools, 85(March, 1970) , 57-76. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



Books 



Abt, Clark. Serious Games . New York; The Viking Press, 1970. 

'*The art and science of games that simulate life - in 
industry, government, education, and personal relations, 
interpreted vrL th examples by a leading exponent and 
innovator." 

Acland, R. Curriculum or Life? Gollancz, Canada: Humanities Press, 1966. 

Anderson, James G. Bureaucracy in Education . Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1968. 

Battle, J.A. and R.L. Shannon. The New Idea in Education . New York; 
Harper and Row, 1968. 



Ekstein, R. and R. Motto, eds. From Learning For Love To Love of 
Learning . New York; Brunner - Mazel, Inc., 19557 

Gustaitis, R. Turning On . New York; Macmillan, 1969. 



Hedley, W.E. Freedom , Inquiry and Language . Scranton, Pa.; Inter- 
national Textbook Company, 1968. 



A reminder that many of the "modern" educational philosophies 
are not new - author analyzes Dewey's Theory of Inquiry, 
Sartre's Concept of Freedom and Wittgenstein's Language 
Games. Implications for curriculum theory. 

Hodgkinson^^Hv^Education, Interaction and Social Change . Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.:" Prentice-Hall, ±y67. 



Holt, John. 
1968. 



How Children FailT " ~-New^ York; Pitman Publishing Corporation, 

Nexir York; Pitman Publishing 



Holt, John. The Under achi eving School , 

Corporation, 1969. - - . 

Martin, W. Realism in Education. New York; Harper and Row, 1969. 



McDill, Edward L., Mary S. McDill and J.T. Sprehe. Strategies for 
Success in Compensatory Education ; An Appraisal of Evaluation 
Research. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1969. 



Postman, Neil and Charles Weingartner. Teaching as a Subversive 
Activity . .New York; Delacorte Press, 1969. 

Swain, Donald C. Wilderness Defender . Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1970. 
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AvaiXabXe froms 

Bucks CoTuity Boaurd of ScliooX Directors 
Division of CurricuXum & Instruction 
Administration Building - 7 tli Floor 
Doyle st own, Pennsylvania I89OI 

Price: S65.OO complete program 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES EXTENSIVE SERVICE - Program developed by 
Paul D- Plowman, 1968 — 69 - 

Eight units, including handbooks. Available 
from: 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 

259 East Erie Street 
Cl^cago, Illinois 6O6II 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES - Filmstrip-tape program developed by 
James W. Popham and Eva L. Baker, 1967 - 

Eighteen filmstrip— tape units , including 
manual, tests, etc. Available from: 

Vimcet Associates 
P. O. Box 2471^ 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

Price: S115.OO complete program 

$2.00 — guides 

PRINCIPALS AND PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY (PPIT) - 
Program developed by General Programmed Teaching, I900. 

A programmed, inservice workshop package 
consisting of fifteen audio tapes, twelve 
filmstrips, ten workbooks, one mo^tor’s 
manual, and one script book. Available 
from: 

General Progremnned Teaching 
424 University Avenue 
P. O. Box 402 

Palo Alto, California 94302 

Price: $6^0.00 - workshop cost 

$6.00 per extra workbook 

WRITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES - Program developed by 
Casper F. Paulson. 

A slide-audio tape presentation. 

Available from: 

Teaching Research Division 

Oregon State System of Higher Education 

Monmouth, Oregon 
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WORKBOOKS 

A GUIDE TO CLASSIFYING AND WRITING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES - 
Developed by Thomas Hill, 1969- 

Six units serving as a guide to a televised 
program on objectives. Available from: 

Video Inservice Progreim 
Educational Service Unit No. 6 
P. 0. Box 10 
Milford , Nebraska 



CONSTRUCTING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES - Developed by 
Henry H. Walbesser, I968. 

A three unit self— ins timctional workbook 
concerning the identification and coxx— 
struction of behavioral descriptions. 

Available from: 

The Bureau of Educational Research & Field Services 
College of Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MarylEind 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES WORKBOOK - Developed by EPIC Evaluation 
Center. Available from: 

EPIC Evaluation Center 
1034 East Adams 
Tucson, Arizona 

Reprint available from: 

ECCO 

700 East Water Street 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES - Developed by Thorwald Esbensen, 196?- 

A three— sectioned mimeographed booklet 
dealing with the writing of instructional 
objectives, educational objectives ^d 
the curriculum, and Scimple instructional 
objectives, etc. Available from: 

Differentiated Staffing Project 
Florida State Department of Education . 

Knott Btiilding 
Tallaihassee , Florida 32301 
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WRITING AND USING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: A LEARNING PACKET 

FOR STUDENTS & ADMINISTRATORS, NO. 1 - Developed by 
Sam Leles an d Raymond Bemabei, 1969» 

An excellent guide to the writing of 
behavioral objectives. Available from: 

University Supply Store 
University, Alabama 35^86 

Price: $2.50 



CURRICULUM GUIDES 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES EXCHANGE (lOX) - Project directed by 
James W. Popham, I 968 . 

"lOX functions as a national depository 
beinlc from which administrators, teachers, 
and curriculum developers can deposit and 
withdraw. operationally— stated objectives 
anH accompanying test items which repre- 
sent the goals they wish to achieve.” It 
is a Project of the Center for the Study 
of Evsiluation — UCLA Graduate School of 
Education — — seventeen subjects are dealt 
with anH individual booklets are available 
for distribution from: 

University of California 
Center for the Study of Evaluation 
Instructional Objectives Exchange 
145 Moore Hall 
405 Hilgeird 

Los Angeles , California 90024 

MATHEMATICS - GRADE SEVEN - Developed by Raymond Beniabei, 
et al., 1969 . 

Three booklets dealing with: Above 

Average Grouping; Average Grouping; 

Below Average Girouping. Produced for 
the Bucks County School District. 

Available from: 

Bucks County Board of School Directors 
Division of Curriculum & Instruction 
Doyle st own, Pennsylvania 189 OI 

Price: $3.00 complete set 
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(PERSONALIZED EDUCATIONAL PRESCRIPTIONS) - 
Curriculum Guide developed by Raymond Bemabex , . 19&9 



GLrade two , in. the areas of s Language 
Arts; Mathematics; Social Studies; 

Science. Available from: 

Bucks County Board of School Directors 
Division of Curriculum & Instruction 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania I 89 OI 



Price: $1.00 each 

$ 3.00 complfete set 
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Brown, B. Frank. "An Ungraded Secondary School," NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS BULLETIN 45; April, 1961. 
pp. 349-352. 

An assessment of high school programs of the past 
and present with suggestions of new approaches. 

Brown, B. Frank. THE APPROPRIATE PLACEMENT SCHOOL; A SOPHISTICATED 
NONGRADED CURRICULUM. Parker Publishing Company, West Nyack, 
New York, 1965. 

This book is a report on the dialogues of the Mass. 

Institute of Technology Conference held in May, 1963, 
and the subsequent discovery of a new stratagem for non- 
grading schools. 

Burns, R. W. and M. B. Craig. "Let*s_Let The Learner Learn," EDUCA- 
TION 85, November, 1964. pp. 155-157. 

How the behavioral sciences and testing programs 
contribute to the improvement of teaching by in- 
creasing flexibility and better pupil placements. 

Carbone, Robert F. "Comparison of Graded and Nongraded Elementary 
Schools," ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 62, November, 1961. pp. 
82-88. 

The author’s doctoral research tested three hypothesis: 
is there a difference in achievement, mental health, or 
teacher instruction methods in the graded and nongraded 
approach. His inte 2 T>retation of his results are very 
worthwhile. 

Docking, R. and D. Hogan. "Breaking Grade Barriers," MICHIGAN EDUCA- 
TION JOURNAL 42, January, 1965. pp. 16-17. 

The effect of a school changed to ungradedness, 
elimination of study halls and heterogeneous groups, 
individualized programs and flexible schedules. 

Estes, N. "U nu sual Design For Childhood Education," SviHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY 51, May, 1965. pp. 8-9. 

Basic features of a new educational program and 
facilities for large group, small groups, group 
and individual study and continuous progress- 
instituted at Riverview Gardens, Missouri. 

Glogau, L. "Make Me A Nongraded", NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 44, 
May, 1965. pp. 51-54. 

Basic concepts for developing a nongraded program 
on the basis of the experience of Old Bethpage School, 
Plainview, New York. 
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^ j -1 j T T Differences and Vertical Organization 

khoo?" "s!|!e°"SoOK. VOL. 61. FT. 1. .pp. 209-238. 
Individual differences, school functions, organize 
tional form, continuous progress plans. 

Goodlad, J. I. and R. H. Anderson. THE NONGRADED EI^OTARY SCHOOL 

(Revised Edition), Harcourt Brace and Co., New ^ork, 1963. 2 8 pp, 
The first authoritative work regarding the develop 
ment of the nongraded school. 

Hunter M "Dimensions of Nongrading," ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOJ^AL 65. 
October, 1964. pp. 20-25. EDUCATION DIGEST 30, November, 1964, 

pp. 35-37. j 

Describes the important dimensions that need to ^ 
be considered for providing for a child s education 
and how nongrading accomplishes these things. 

Miles, Matthew B. (Editor) INNOVATION IN EDUCATION, Columbia Univ. 

Teachers College, 1964. 

Essays on innovative practices. 

Miller A "Meeting Individual Differences in Reading Through 

Eke^tivfSe of School Organization," CONFERENCE ON READING, 
University of Chicago, 1964. 26:pp209-213. 

The entire volume is an excellent resource. This 
article discusses various organization plans for 
reading programs including nongradedness. 

Morse, Arthur D. SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW - TODAY. Doubleday and Co., 

Inc., New York, 1960. 191pp. . , . 

The author describes numerous new educational innova- 
tions, including nongraded schools. 

Parker, Don H. SCHOOLING FOR INDiyiDUAL EXCEL^NCE. Nelson, 1965. 
Educate according to ability of individual. 

Rollins, S. P. "Ungraded High School; Why Those Who Like Them Love 
Them," NATION’S SCHOOLS 73, April, 1964. p. 110. 

Describes how ungradedness gives the student the 
opportunity to progress at his own pace and in 
view of his own interest and abilities. 

Sister Mairy Gemma. "Why Flexibility Is Our Answer," CATHOLIC S 
JOURNAL 65, April, 1965. pp. 47-49. 

Features of a new program, in self-discovery, flexible 
scheduling, phases of learning and team- teaching for 
Villa Maria High School, Villa Maria, Pa. 
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Shaplin, Judson T. and Henry F. Olds Editors, 
and Row, New York, 1964. 421 pp. 
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PLACES TO VISIT FOR OBSERVING FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING AND 
SIMILAR INNOVATIVE PRACTICES REGARDING SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



Flowing Wells School District #8 George N. Smith 

3725 North Flowing Wells Road Superintendent 

Tucson, Arizona 

Enrollment: 3,264 Type: K-12 

Nongradedness , team teaching, flexible schedules and specially de- 
signed facilities in K-6 schools. Inter-disciplinary teaching and 
rotating periods in secondary school. District has won state and 
national awards . 



Nova High School David Fitzpatrick 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida Principal 

One of the nation* s outstanding innovation schools with continuous 
progress in operation since 1961. 



James B. Castle High School R. Burl Yarberry 

45-386 Kaneohe Bay Drive Superintendent 

Kaneohe, Hawaii 

Enrollment: 1,720 Type: 9-12 

Ungraded English curriculum was established in September, 1965. Small 
and large group instruction, reading laboratory to encourage free 
reading, and student carrels enhance the program. Plans are being 
made for ungrading social studies curriculum. 



Ridgewood High School 
7500 West Montrose 
Norridge, 111. 

Enrollment: 1,165 



Eugene R. Howard 
Superintendent 

Scott Richardson, Supt. Elect 
T^^e: 9-12 



While not an ungraded school by organization, Ridgewood with its 
computer built modular schedule, team teaching, and four-phase in- 
structional program has developed continuous progress programs in 
some areas, and plans to extend these programs throughout the curricu- 
lum. 
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Newton Public School System Dr. Cities E. Brow 

Newton, Massachusetts Superintendent 

A continuous leainaing program built on motivation, creativity, 
scholarship, grouping advisement, decision-making, commitment, and 
flexible opportunities is in existence of these schools of the 
system: 

Hamilton Elementary School Mrs. Hope Danielson, Principal 

545 Grove St. Enrollment: 209 

Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 



Horace Mann Elementary School 
687 Watertown St. 

Newtonville, Mass. 

Meadowbrook Junior High School 
125 Meadow Brook Road 
Newton Centre, Mass. 



Miss Ruth E. Chadwick, Prin. 
Enr o 1 Iment : 208 

Miss Bettina King, Principal 
Enrollment: 1,017 



Essexville-Hampton Public Schools Quinton E. Cramer, Supt. 

213 Pine St. Robert E. Boston, Principal 

Essexville, Michigan 



Enrollment: 1,800 Type: K-12 

The entire system, which includes one jxmior- senior high school and 
three elementary buildings, operates under a nongraded philosophy. 
The high school building was designed for flexibility. 



Chippewa Valley High School Robert Docking 

Mt. Clemens, Michigan Principal 

Nongraded school with flexible schedules and other innovations. 



Villa Maria High School Very Rev. Msg. J. McDowell, Supt. 

Villa Maria, Pennsylvania Sr. Marie Bernard, HHM, Principal 

Nongraded courses in English, mathematics, and social studies, 
flexible modular scheduling, provisions for independent study, and 
regular use of educational television in every classroom. 



Appleton Public Schools 
120 E. Hairris St. 
Appleton, Wisconsin 



W. M. Spears, Superintendent 
Enrollment: 10,500 , 

Type: K-12 ‘ i 



Multi-age grouping and variations thereof are being carried on. in e|.d- 
mentary schools. The crossing of age and grade lines in 1-3 and 4-o is 
becoming the basis for ogranization at those levels. Groups are not 
homogeneous in any way. They are now also using team teaching approach. 
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TI TLES IN THE SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT SERIES 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliff, N. J. 



GROUPIEG students for improved instruction by Dorothy Westby-Gibson, 
Associate Professor of Education, San Francisco State College. 



HOW TO ORGANIZE AN EFFECTIVE TEAM TEACHING PROGRAM by Harold Davis, 

Director of Staff Utilization Project, Education Research Council 
of Greater Cleveland. 



HOW TO ORGANIZE A NONGRADED SCHOOL by Eugene Howard, Superintendent- 

Principal, Ridgewood High School, Norridge, Illinois; and Roger W 
Bardwell, Superintendent, Elk Grove Consolidated School District, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. 



PROVIDING FOR FLEXIBILITY IN SCHEDULING AND INSTRUCTION by Gardner 

Swenson, Principal, Brookhurst Junior High School, Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia; and Donald Keys, Assistant Principal, Trident Junior High 
School, Anaheim, California. 
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NONGRADED EDUCATION BY INSTRUMENTATION 



f 



James Lewis, Jr. 




A monthly education magazine highly praised two elementary^ 
schools in the northeastern part of the United States about their 
highly successful nongraded program. Another southwestern school 
was described as a demonstration school with regard to its out- 
standing implementation of a nongraded, highly flexible instructional 
program. An educational journal gave credit to a secondary scnool^ 
for its nongraded program. Feature articles in this tenor appear in 
a number of educational publications each year, propelling thousands 
of visitors, not only across the country, but also^ in some cases, 
around the world hoping to get a glimpse of a "truly** nongraded ^ 
school by observing the programs in these highly publicized institu- 
tions. Many of these visitors are generally receptive to any pro- 
gram they see because they are not themselves fully knowledgeable 
about all the elements which should be present in a pure nongraded 
school. Others, who may have had some background experience in the 
area of nongraded instruction return home disgruntled because they^ 
discovered that, once again, the magazines publicized something which 
did not exist. In fact, all that was to be seen, in most of these 
cases, might be described as simply a sophisticated, conventional 
educational program which had been given a contemporary title. 

Why has this happened? Why have school administrators mis- 
represented themselves and why have educational publications been 
accused of misleading thousands of teachers and administrators? 



The answers to these questions are disconcertingly simple. 

First, as Dr. Robert Anderson of Harvard University has stated, most 
people like to get in on a good thing. The nongraded concept repre- 
sents a contemporary concept in which efforts are made to reach out 
and meet the unique individual needs of each student. Second, 
definite and appropriate criteria for judging the effectiveness of a 
nongraded program have never really been established. 

Many school administrators and teachers tend to identify the 
nongraded concept with ability grouping. By doing this, they 
attempted to build their educational programs around grouping pro- 
cedures which failed to allow teachers to truly individualize their 
instructional practices. The question may then be raised as to whether 
it is humanly possible for a single teacher to meet the individual 
needs of some twenty-five youngsters in a classroom during a single 
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ceriod. It is true that most teachers could not possible meet all 
of the varied needs of each student if the standard textbook is 
retained as the basic learning tool in the classroom. By using this 
conventional approach to nongrading a school program, the ® 

a successful nongraded instructional program being implemented which 

is truly individualized in scope and sequence is almost im^jossibie. 

If you doubt th author's authority for this, you need only t^e a _ 
trip around the country observing these nongraded schools in actj. 
to determine for yourself whether mass teaching or individualized 
instruction is dominant in the classroom. 

PROBLEMATIC TRANSITION 

For those administrators and teachers who find it impossible to 
go on the suggested "sea it for yourself" trip, and before the author 
inswers the questions posed above, let us examne how scientists 
irking on the complex task of building a rocket to the moon may be 
equated with effectuating an individualized instruction! progr^. 
Their first assignment would be to determine the multitude 
lem'. inherent in venturing on a journey of 240,000 “liles to the 
moon. Once they have fixed their sights on these problems, their 
next big assignment is to devise an inst^ent--in this . 

rocket--to eliminate or solve those problems vdiich will hamper their 
trip to the moon. There will be numerous trials and errors as new 
problems arise vhich were not anticipated. However, they will re 
quired to use their ingenuity and creativity to meet and solve these 
problems. After numerous attempts, they will finally Resign pocket 
which will give them a safe and rewarding trip to the moon. Such is 
the case with developing a truly individualized instructional pro- 
gram. To initiate this action, the educator must enumerate and 
categorize the problems inherent in an atten?)t to reach out and “eet 
the unique needs of each student. There will be both or ^d minor 
problems encountered in this venture toward a more individualized 
method of teaching and learning, but, in this report, we will inve 
gate only the most important major problems which, if 

Will have an adverse effect on the attempts of the school district to 
make the transition from traditional education to nongraded educa- 
tion. Briefly noted, they are as follows: 

1, The physical impossibility and inability of the 
teacher to meet the unique needs of each student 
in the classroom during a given period of time, 
regardless of the grouping procedure 5 

2. The difficulty of placing each student on his 
appropriate level in a given subject area while 
\ising the conventional textbooRj 
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3. The complex task of providing a grouping plan 
appropriate to the needs of each student; 

4. The lack of implicit directions and instructions 
to students to apprise them exactly "what is ex- 
pected of them; 

5. The failure of some students to know \diat behavior 
is expected of them after presentation of the 
lesson; 

6. The failure of the school to provide adequate 
measuring devices by which the student may evaluate 
himself while he is in the process of pursuing the 
instructional program; 

7. The inadequacy of testing measures and procedures by 
which the teacher may test the students to determine 
whether the student is already familiar with the 
content so that he may proceed to another area of 

study; 

8. The frequent presentation of irrelevant books and^ 
materials which hamper the reinforcement of learning; 

9. The repetition of selfsame materials with which a 
student has already had an unsuccessful experience; 

10, The insufficient opportunities for the student to 
participate in the decision of what he is going to 
learn and how he is going to learn it; 

11. The poor construction of tests which frequently fail 
to test or examine that content which the student was 
supposed to learn; 

12, The failure to take attitudes into account as motiva- 
tions and reinforcements to leaiming; 

13. The evaluation of students for the sole purpose^^of 
determining their ability to regurgitate right or 
"wrong” answers. 



THE UTILIZATION OF AN EDUCATIONAL INSTRUMENT 

Like the scientists, our next major step is to design ^ 
•’instrument” that will facilitate the implementation of an individ- 
ualized instructional program, and afford us the opportunity to 
successfully make the transition from a traditional program to a 
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nongraded program. This instrument must be one which will help to 
alleviate the above-cited problems to permit the infusion of an 
individualized instructional program \(diich may be realistically 
implemented by a single teacher. We must remember here that the 
scientists alluded to did not rely solely on their own knowledge 
and experience, but they actively sought the research and experi- 
ence of others and profited from a conglomerate wealth of knowledge. 
Such must also be the case in the development of other instru- 
ments" devised for use to individualize the instructional program. 
This is not to say that their program is completely nongraded and 
all the problems have been eliminated. This is only to point out 
that the base or core of their program is dependent upon an instru- 
ment designed to provide maximum opportunities for meeting the 
varied needs of each student. In Duluth, Minnesota, the Duluth 
Public Schools use a "contract" as the means for individualizing the 
instructional prograni. Tlia WestingliousG Corporation educational 
svstems provide a 'Teaching- Learning Unit", more commonly kno\j^ as 
"TLU's", for a number of schools throughout the nation who utilize 
their computer-assisted instructional program. The Nova Schools of 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, has experienced some success with^ Learning 
Activity Packages (LAPS), while the Kettering Foundation which 
supports the IDEA Materials Center of Anaheim, California, has popu- 
larized "Unipacs" which are being used by more than 25,000 younsters 
throughout the United States. Success has also been achieved by the 
Ruby L. Thomas School in Las Vegas , Nevada with their *Math 
Package". Recently, the University of Pittsburgh, in collaboration 
with Research for Better Schools created "Individually Prescribed 
Instruction (IPI)" units which have proven extremely viable in 
meeting the individual needs of students from varied backgrounds. 

The author and a group of educators from the Wyandanch Public 
Schools care^lly and methodically examined the various problems 
cited above as inherent in administering the instructional program, 
and devised their own educational instructional "instnment known 
as the Individual Study Unit which has been successfully used to 
facilitate learaing for all students. As a result, the aughor 
believes that the educational instalment which will be best able to 
ameliorate or erase all or most of the problems mentioned previously 
is the comprehensive Individual Study Unit, , and this particular unit 
should receive full elaboration and study. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUAL STUDY UNITS 

The Individual Study Units are developed by teacher and student. 
On occasion, some materials contributed by parents are included in a 
few units. There are eight major components to each Individual Study 
Unit : 



1. Content Area 
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In this area, the student is given a description of the 
contents of the unit. The title of the unit appears here; the skilly 
or concept to be mastered; and identification of the level of the unit. 
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2. Statement of Purpose 

In yesteryears, not only was it not necessary for the teacher 
to explain the reason for learning a given unit of work but, some 
situations, it was considered absurd to give the student ti.is in - 
mation. Today, in our contemporary society, more and more stress 
been placed on student involvement in all areas of the educational 
proceL. If students are going to be awarded a greater responsibility 
for their learning, then it becomes unquestionably . 

Statement of Purpose which spells out in some detail what the 
concerned with and why it is necessary for the student to learn the 

content of the unit. 

3. Behavioral Objectives 

One of the major functions of education is to change the 
behav 3 .or of the student by exposure to and practice of that which has 
previously been unknown or unfamiliar to him. In order to acco^lish 
this task effectively, each student should receive an understanding 
of the eventual behavior which is expected of him. There are three 
basic ingredients to be included in ihe creation of behavioral objec- 
tives: 

a. A condition under which the student will be taught must 
be presented; 

b. The act or perfoimiance (behavior) which the student will 
be expected to execute must be stated in concise terms, and 

c. An indication of the minimum standard for satisfactory 
perform an ce must be delineated. 

All behavioral objectives are written so as to incorporate 
the thought processes explicitly described in Bloom* s TAXONOMY OF 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES.^ By following this procedure, all tests are 
developed which evaluates the thought processes which have been in- 
corporated in the behavioral objectives. 

4. Pre-Test 

^ p^e-test is available to be administered to the student to 
determine if he should continue in the same unit, or be directed to 
another unit. The student decides for himself if he can pass the 
test. If he cannot, then he proceeds in the unit. If he can, he 
completes the test and submits it to the teacher for eva uation. 
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^Benjamin S. Bloom, ed. TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES, Handbook 
I, Cognitive Domain. David McKay Co., Inc., N.Y., 1956. p. ZU/, 
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5. Self-Test Or Self-Assessment 

This section is usually placed between the Leaning Experi- 
ence and the Learning Activity Options. Adequate provision is i^de 
in this section for the student to evaluate himself and check his own 
progress as he pursues his learning experience. 

6 . Le^T*ning Experience and Learning Activit y Options 

If education is to be meaningful to students, then it must, 
in some way, be relevant to the realities which the students have _ 
experienced or are experiencing. The purpose of the Learning Expert- 
ence is to **tum the student on” to the learning program. Often 
included in this section are materials written about a student s 
community which bear some relativity to the subject under study. 

Learning Activity Options provide a multitude of different 
learning activities which give the student a wide r^ge of choice in 
making the decision of how he will pursue his learning experience. 
These activities should encompass a broad horizontal range of interes 
levels, as well as a broad vertical range of ability levels to meet 
the varied needs of individual students. 

These options consist of a variety of relative activities ^ 
to reinforce learning such as role playing, writing scripts, producing 
television shows, publishing a booklet, interviewing a noted person, 
producing a film, utilizing all available educational technology and 
a host of other activities. 

7. Post-Test 

The function of this test is to determine how well the stu- 
dent has learned in order to produce the expected behavior described 
in the behavioral objective. Care must be taken so that the student 
is properly evaluated in terms of the thought processes predicated to 
be utilized by the language of the behavioral objective. Where a stu- 
dent has not been successful, he may then be re-cycled back to the 
behavioral objective or to the remaining Learning Activity Options, 
in order to continue his learning experience. Where a student has 
been successful, a discussion bearing on the Attitudinal Objectives 
to be realized should then occur either between the student and his 
teacher, or between a group of students and the teacher. 

8. Attitudinal Objectives 

A.ttitude is much too important in learning to either be 
omitted entirely, or simply taken for granted in the learning pro- 
gram. By designating Attitudinal Objectives, the teacher can more 
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readily determine the attitude of a student toward the unxt and its 
content. In view of the difficulty of effectively evaluating atti- 
tudes. Attitudinal Objectives should not be created primarily with 
this ^nirpose in mind. The attempt should be made to provide a basis 
upon which an exemplary perspective may be created the student 
to re-examine, re-orient or change his attitude about the subject or 
a sub-unit of the subject. 



9, Evaluation 

Perhaps, the most important section of the Individual Study 
Unit is this portion vdiere the teacher keeps an accurate, continuing 
record. of the student's progress. The evaluation section is designed 
for the primary purpose of permitting the teacher to exercise con- 
siderable professional judgment in prescribing a course of study for 

the student, 

Returning to our analogy for a moment, we know that the 
astronauts have checklists to complete in order to eval^te the 
efficiency of operation of the rocket. Along with the Individual 
Study Unit, the student and teacher are supplied with an Individual 
Study Unit Evaluation Sheet. This Evaluation Sheet permits a 
evaluation of each unit submitted for review by the learner md the 
so that necessary revisions and modifications are made from 
time to time to improve the efficiency of the instrument. 

At this point, a comparison of the list of problems stated 
under the foregoing section entitled "Problen^tic Transition with 
the functions of the various con 5 >onents of Individual Study Units 
listed in "1" through "8" above, is in order. Such con?>arison makes 
it readily apparent that most of the "problems" are solved \rrtiere the 
Individual Study Unit educational instrument has been en 5 >loyed. 



BUILT-IN GROUPING PROCEDURES 

Grouping no longer presents a problem where Individual Study 
Units are utilized. Where students have the opportunity to select 
their T. e^ 7 -ning Activity Options, they automatically select their ^ 
grouping arrangement. In this way, successful grouping according to 
interest is accon?)lished. Dr. Gibson states that; 




Interest as a criterion for grouping takes into 
account an in 5 >ortant dimension of learning that 
grouping by ability and achievement may neglect, 

^ely, motivation. If a child is to be motivated 
to use his ability, he must be interested in task 

at hand. ^ 

Dr. Dorothy Westby-Gibson, GROUPING STUDENTS FOR IMPROVED INSTRUCTION. 
Successful School Management Series, Prentice-Hall, Inc. , Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1966. p. 29. 
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V^.rious arsas within th© classroom may be arranged so as to 
accommodate independent study, small group instruction and seminars. 
For instance, the cafeteria or auditorium may be used for large 
group instruction. Various options may then be assigned to these 
grouping patterns dependent upon the individual options chosen. 



DO THE INDIVIDUAL STUDY UNITS WORK? 

These units have been found to add appreciably to the ^successful 
implementation of an effective nongraded program where individualiza- 
tion of instruction is the optimum goal. Students and parents are 
extremely excited about and receptive to these new and innovative 
tools which aid in facilitating learning or the part of the student 
and teaching on the part of the teacher. The Organization and Flow 
Chart which serves as the guide by which these units ^e developed 
serves to insure sequence, scope and that each unit will be a part 
of the total educational picture for each student. 

Of course, no instructional device is a substitute for ^ effec- 
tive teacher, so the purpose and function of the instrument is not to 
replace the teacher, but to provide a means by which the teacher can 
meet the unique needs of individual students with maximum proficiency 
and maximum performance during a given period. There is not method, 
device or instrument which will succeed if the teacher using it is a 

poor teacher. 



SUMMARY 

If the individualization of instruction is ever to become a 
reality, then the standard textbook must be discarded and a con-^ 
temporary tool used in its place vdiich will meet all of the problems 
and cope with all of the variableswithin a typical classroom. The 
Individual Study Unit can serve as this replacement. One of the 
most important features of this instrument is that the student is 
aware of what and why he is to leaim a lesson. He will be aw^e of 
the performance expected of him. He can be tested to determine if 
he should or should not continue in the lesson. He will be able to 
0valuate his own growth to determine his own progress . He^is given 
various choices of how he is going to learn. He will receive^ a post 
t0st to evaluate his performance. His attitudes will be examxned^and, 
finally, he will be evaluated by the teacher who will exercise skilled 
professional judgment to determine the next step at \diich the student 
win. continue his learning as an individual. And finally, like the 
astronaut, he will enjoy his learning venture and zoom off into space 
to acquire new horizons. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT 



FIRST NORTHEAST CONFERENCE ON THE 
INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

January 10, 1970 



Dr. Edward Pino’s Workshop 

Introduction Of New Organizational 
Patterns In Staffing And Curriculuni 



In his workshop. Dr. Edward Pino, Superintendent of the Cherry 
Creek Schools in Metropolitan Denver, Colorado, dealt comprehensively 
vith the nature, scope and implementation of differentiated staffing 
and individualized instruction in his district. 

After a brief introduction, in \diich Dr. Pino described the wide 
socio-economic composition, conservative, yet aspiring, nature of 
Cherry Creek* s suburban-urban population, the members of the Workshop 
viewed a twenty-minute slide presentation of Cherry Creek’s program 
of Individualized Instruction. The accompanying narration began with 
Cherry Creek’ s philosophy of education which is based on the belief 
that: 

1. All children are basically good and have a desire to learn. 

2. All children are entitled to a happy, successful school ex- 
perience. 

3. All children differ in their interests and requirements. 

4. All children have unique and ever-changing rates and styles 
of learning. 

5. All children have intellectual mountains to climb. 

6. Educational goals must stretch a student’s capacity. 

Therefore, in accordance with these beliefs, Cheriry Creek accepts 
these responsibilities of establishing these goals: 
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j 1. An environment where students can develop and maintain a 

j positive self-image by being themselves. 

I 

I 2. An environment where learning can be humah, free and enjoyable. 

r 

a 

I 3. An environment where learning activities are based on free 

f enterprise to allow all children to reach their full potential. 

I 4. An environment where all children are provided a stiff 

I ciirriculum based on basic and fundamental concepts, skills and values. 

I 5. An environment where all learning experiences are based on 

I an individualized plan for each child. 

I To implement this philosophy, the administrative staff has 

I developed four broad guidelines: 

4L 

I 1, Develop new programs based on sound research and practice. 

I 

I 2. Allow each building staff to develop its own creative program 

[ as each believes it can best serve the students at each attendant cen- 
I ter. 

i 

I 3. Employ a superior staff of teachers and administrators; let 

I them know what their job is; let them do what they think best. 

? 4. Plan for improvement on a five-year basis utilizing a total 

systems approach; train and retrain the staff; carefully evaluate the 
j results of all new programs xmdertaken. 

i 

1 The goal to personalize and humanize instruction is basic and 

underscores all system components, including the instructional strate- 
gies which center around the Cherry Creek Learning Loop, the five 
components of which include: 

1. Diagnosis. This is a continuous process involving an attempt 
to systematically analyze and determine the next steps in student 
learning. 

2. Prescription . Based on interpreted findings of the diagnosis, 
prescriptions are individually tailored to the requirements of each 
learner, of short and long term duration. 

3. Contract . Based on the prescriptions, contracts are oral 
or written, and can be amended at any time. 

I 

4. Treatment . The actual instructional methods and procedures 
selected by the team. 

5. Assessment . This is based on clearly defined behavioral 

ob j ect ives specif ied in the contract and demonstrated on performance 
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testinr. The assessment findings become part of a nw 
JresSf^tion contract, treatment a«d -sses^nt cycre ^ogress 
reports to students and parents are based on the assessment. 

• ^rwS^rHuif lo^sr 

tinted staffing model at tne tasc-iuge learners comprise 

T^e’^c^ts arrthe same as for 6 teachers serving 
6 families of 25 students each. 

"Differentiation includes redistributionof same dollar resources, 

th.. $16,000.00 

for team leaders." 

<5 differentiated staffing pattern provides for more adnlt 

" "S fiL.- 

represented on each. team. 

"Egually in?>ortant, this differentiated staffing pattern provides 
for a sOTind approach to teacher education. It provides a we 
eneineered vsMcle for phasing trainees into teachi^, usi^ the 

ri-eek University of Colorado seven-year teacher education pro 

SS7tS“»i«3"is. 0011 .S. r*"i6‘‘ss5.n»;?”’ 

as the o‘**imary source for the training cadre. . It p o-ir»n 

care^l^a^d^adual induction of the new teacher into the profession 

"The open architectural plan of the schools also provides 
the comity school concept: the building is used ^Xst^!bSuf 

^^r^^erStive^f I Sost of Lnipulative devices r^^ from 
^e^IrilallSfal to animal cages, replace conventional furniture 
and equipment not necessary in open- space design. 

"The Cherry Creek educational program is a result of 
tial cooperati^ community and staff effort to provide quality educa- 
tion for all students. Walnut Hills, for example, planned t^e 
years ago, is a result of cooperative planning of students, tear hers, 
administrators and residents in the new attendant center. 

**We believe that the Cherry Creek Plan is a sound, sincere, sig- 
nificant -ffort not only to individualize, but also to personalize 
and humanize the instructional program for all the children of >.ur 

district." 
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Following the slide presentation, in response to questions from 
members of the Workshop, Dr. Pino reviewed secondary curriculmn 
changes in Cherry Creek that reflect the rethinking inspired by atten- 
tion to individual needs. There has been a shift of emphasis from 
traditional concerns of academic content. These curriculum areas have 
been condensed and replaced by five major alternatives: 

1. Paid work experience. 

2. A non-paid service experience (in such areas as VISTA, the 
Red Cross, and Action Centers). 

3. An exchange experience in an environment, an 5 Twhere in the 
world, but different from that in which the student grew up. 

4. A teaching experience. 

5. Life time skills (i.e., lifetime sports). 

In terms of methodological changes, cooperative interdisciplinary 
teams, which allow children to move at their own rate on a continuous 
progress basis, with the schedule as much out of the way as possible, 
and with the school defined as the community, are being tested. 

Dr. Pino questioned the value of increasing the number of modules as 
an attempt to obtain more flexibility. Cherry Creek s experience 
with increased modules has not been that successful.^ Dr. Pino observed 
that the one-period module is probably the most flexible, the three- 
per5-od module is probably the most flexible, the three-period day the 
next most flexible, and the fourteen period perhaps the least flexible. 

During the next one and one half hours of the Workshop, Dr. Pino 
answered questions concerned with Cherry Creek personnel designs. 

Team planning time was discussed first. The school day 
members of the team begins at 8:00 a.m. and ends at 4:00 p.m. The 
student's day begins at 9:0u a.m. and ends at 3:00 p.m. Team plan- 
ning is scheduled for three hours every day as follows: from 8:00 

to 9:00 a.m., from noon to 1:00 p.m., from 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. Team 
members utilize the first and last planning hours for conferring and 
individualized planning. At noon, 9 members of the team meet to plan 
grouping for the next day while the team aide supervises the student s 
lunch hour. The team aide posts the next day's groupings by the end 
of the day, and the children of the family meet at the opening of the 
next school day to learn details of their schedules for that day. 

The Cherry Creek differentiated staff ing models are based on the 
same dollar resources. At Walnut Hills, for inst^ce, the cost per 
family of 150 students -was determined by multiplying the $9,000.00 _ 
median salary of the district by the figure six which represented the 
number of teachers in a conventional plan. Thus $54,000.00 was set 
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as th.e upper cost limit of tlie new differentiated staffing model* In 
actual fact, the new cost came to a substantially lower figure, 
representing a savings of $100.00 per pupil for the year. The ten- 
member team model serving 150 students at Walnut Hills consists of: 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Team Leader (tenured cadre) 

Senior Resident (3rd year teacher) 
Junior Resident (2nd year teacher) 
Beginning Teacher 



5. Intern Teacher 

6. Assistant Teachers (Part-Tome Trainers) 

7. Two Undergraduate Student Teachers (Conventional) 

8. Six-Hour Team Aide 



9, Two Part-Time High School Students 

10. Two Parent Volunteers 

Extra personnel not counted as part of the 10 member team. 
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The ten-member team model includes trainees from the 7 year coop- 
erative teacher- training program of the University of Colorado and the 
Cherry Creek Schools. The first two years of this program are tradi- 
tional, and held on the Boulder Campus. In the spring of the Sopho- 
more year, a joint committee of Cherry Creek staff members and the 
University select the trainees who go into the last five years of the 
program. The Juniors and Seniors then begin a sequence which leads, 
over five years, to the culminating position of Senior Resident, -At 
the end of the Senior Resident's year in the differentiated staffing 
model, a joint committee of professors and staff members of Cherry 
Creek meet and decide whether that person becomes tenured and a 
permanent staff member of the Cherry Creek Schools. 

In Cherry Creek's differentiated staff, the Juniors and Seniors 
of the University of Colorado become "undergraduate Assistants • The 
salary of the Junior is $750.00 and the salary of the Senior is 
$1,000.00. The "Intern" or 5th year student receives $5,400,00. The 
Junior Resident is second-year teacher on the salary schedule and the 
Senior Resident is third year teacher on the salary schedule. 

Progression, on the pay scale, is based on task differentiation. 
Tasks are determined by the team, as a task force, before contracting 
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with the district. One weakness in this model is the ^ilt-in move 
up or move out” feature. This is now being corrected by new models 

evolving for the school year ^^70-71. 



The criteria for the selection of team members 






1. Willingness to work in a differentiated staffing model. 

2. Divergent yet complementary subject matter competencies. 

3. Complementary yet divergent methodological competencies. 

4. Balaince of variety of features such as age, sex, etc. 



5. Compatability. 

The criteria for the selection of team members are: 

1 . Performance . 

2. Willingness to work hard. 



3. Willingness to accept responsibility. 

4. Ability to relate with others. 

5. Training and experience. 

The responsibilities of the team leader include: 



1. The responsibility to convene. 

2. The transference of leadership to other members of the team. 

3. The responsibility to make decisions when there is no consensus. 

4. The approval of all student learning contracts. 

5. Curriculum development and instructional supervision. 

Phasing into differentiated staffing, says Dr. Pino, is a pro- ^ 
cess of gradually working into the model established by the district s 
staff. Actual cost comparison should not be based on what may ^e a 
senior staff. A model can be established with an established sta±f 
because attrition allows the hiring of new staff on a differentiated ^ 
basis. Receptivity on a building level is more feasible than on district 
level. Dr. Pino advises a district to get official sanction through bhe 
organization and to get all building level models approved by all staff 
members involved. 
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Next year, for the first time, there will be a differentiated 
staffing model at the senior high school level* Because of the 
increased modular schedule at that level, the cost for this model 
was arrived at by using one da^^^aodule multiplied by the 180 days 
of the school year as a unit The roles of the team members 

will be vertical. There will b?l^l|^a£ici^- Assessors, Prescriber- 
Contractors, General Practioners, etc. ~Subject-matter specialists 

be encouraged to develop methodological competencies so that 
they can function in more diverse roles than just subject area teaching, 

Program evaluation was discussed next. Dr. Pino said that each 
school has its own model but each has the following components: 

1. Attitudinal surveys of parents, staff, and students. 

2. Test score comparisons. 

3. Statistical information on such matters as whether in fact 
more small groups do develop out of larger modules, vdiether more or 
less children are being referred to the psychologists, etc. 

4. Affective domain measures such as the APSS indicators of 

quality which includes: inter-personal regard, inter-personal worth, 

inter-personal interaction, degree program individualization. 

5. Outside visitation. 



6. Self-evaluation. 

7. Cost-benefit analysis based on output measures. 

One of the final questions from members of the workshop elicited 
from Dr. Pino the criteria for movement of students in the school as: 

1. Open eni llment that allows the child to enter school when 
he is declared ready by parent, teacher and the child. (The youngest 
child in a Cheriry Creek school is 3 years, 9 months.) 

2. The judgment that more than 50% '-'f a child's time is being 
spent with one family rather than with another, at which point in 
time that child is deemed to be a member of the next higher family. 

3. Ifeilti-age grouping in families that permits flexibility in 
movement. Some family modules have less than three age groups, some 
have more. 

The basis of instructional group membership in the family modules 
is the individual contract and the variable is how many adults you 
can have to manipulate the formation of these instinictional groups. 
Homogeneous grouping comes as a function of the individualization 
based on such criteria as: 1 9Q 
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1 . Requirement s 

2. Learning Style 

3. Interests 



4. Learning Problems 

5. Tutorial Pairings 

"It doesn’t come as a result of trying to narrow the range 
achievement or by placing all of the five year olds together , 
Dr. Pino. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT 



SECOND NORTHEAST CONFERENCE ON THE 
INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

May 16, 1970 



WORKSHOP NO. 1 

Mr. Michael Van Ryn and Dr. Theodore Grenda of N.Y.S. Education 
Department - General Review of Basic Elements of Programs for Indi- 
vidualized instruction. It was reported that the New York State Ed- 
ucation Department regional centers plan elaboration on the following 
points in local conferences in the fall. 

A. Individualized instruction is an attempt to suit materials 
of instruction, level of difficulty, and pace of instruction to the 
ability and interest of the individual student. 

B. Clear determination of objectives of instruction and the means 
to reach these goals are first consideration in changing a program. 
These might be determined by the school, community or by the learner. 

1, Individually prescribed instruction is the label that 
is applied to the system where objectives and methods are school 
determined. 



2, Self-directed instiniction is where the school dete:mines 
the objectives and the student determines the methods and materials 
to reach the objectives. 

3. Personalized instruction draws its name from the fact 
that the learner identifies the objectives and uses school selected 
methods . 



4. Independent Study is where the learner determines both 
objectives and the methods to accomplish the objectives. 

C. Reactions to programs in existence is as follows: 

1. Teachers report that there is much more work in carrying 
out individual i' ed program. 
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2. Students are usually in favor of this type of program, 
but most schools report that between one percent and five percent of 
the students seem unable to make proper use of the new freedom for 
self-direction. 

f 3. Parents are at first skeptical, but they seem to approve 

when they see the increase in student^ enthusiasm that usually results. 

4. Traditional discipline problems seem to be greatly re- 
duced in these programs. 

D. The main objective of schools in such a program was to develop 
independent life-long learners with emphasis on attitudes toward 
learning and basic study skills. The teacher is a helper, a diagnos- 
tician rather than the authority figure. The school stresses maximum 
progress for each student rather than group progress in particular 
content mastery. 

E. Evaluation of how well pupils were reaching the specified 

objectives is not uniform with various schools using one or more 
techniques from this list: teacher-made tests, commercial standardized, 

tests, subjective teacher evaluations, and student evaluations. 

F. Instructional Procedure places stress on individual diagnosis 
as contrasted with traditional programs that "expect more work from 
those least able to perform or in giving less recognition to those 
who need encouragement most”. 

G. Factors of Instruction and Learning: 

1. Individualized instructioii. is not used for all students, 
nor is it used in all subjects. 

2. Learning activities can be prescribed for the learner or 
selected by the learner (with or without counsel of the teacher). 

i 

3. Learning areas can be devoted to single discipline 
(subject) under supervision of one teacher or multiple interest, 
large area with many resources and teachers to provide needed help. 

4. Time schedule can vary from ordinary assignment of a 
set number of minutes per subject per day in some schools to flexible 
choices with larger blocks of time in some form of modular scheduling. 

I H. Instructional Materials range from traditional commercial 

materials that can be broken into units or single concept packages 
through teacher prepared materials in single units to those research 
project or commercially prepared single units. 
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I. Main problems reported by schools embarking on programs of 
this type: 

1. Money - requires shift of spending patterns. 

2. Teachers - have to learn new role with stress on inter- 
personal relations. 

3. Parents - particularly of college bound are concerned. 

4. Pupils - find it difficult to direct themselves. 

5. Lack of knowledge of materials. 

6. Reporting pupil progress. 

J. Suggested Administrator’s Role: 

1. Plan carefully. 

2. Implement in a gradual manner. 

3. Provide extensive inservice work for teachers. 

* 4. Keep School Board and parents fully informed on reasons 

and steps in program. 

5. Provide sufficient lead time so that no steps are taken 

in haste. 

6. Acquire materials early enough for teachers to become 
familiar with them during inservice work and prior to student use. 

7. Where possible, involve the parents in discussion of 
steps in the implementation. 

8. Avoid over selling of ideas. 

9. Keep the main goal of providing for max im u m individual 

progress. 







WORKSHOP NO. 2 

Mr. Warren Smith, Nova H.S., Fort Lauderdale, i?lorida. Learning 
Activity Packages - An Individualized Program for Secondary Schools. 

Mr. Smith described many facets of the Nova School Complex and 
the high school program in particular. The program is subject oriented 
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with attendance credits providing the framework for earning gradua- 
tion. They have tried modular scheduling and now have returned to 
a regular bell schedule system. 

1 Science in grades 1-12 is totally broken into activity units 
and a child nr oer esses through these in one sequence. The arrangement 
of unilrts SmISIl in that units do not always fall into a traditional 
pattern — for example a student might complete a biology and 

fSlorit wi?h a Si^mistry unit that is related before finishing all 

of "regular grade ten biology," 

2. Social Studies - the program is divided into two main P^bs. 
Factual material is presented in learning activity packages for 50/o 
of the time. The remaining time is spent in group discussion 
current topics with stress on the inductive reasoning process. One 
special feLure of the group discussion is analysis of taped T.V. news 

broadcasts. 

3. Mathematics - three different levels are established '^ibh a^^ 
laboratory for each level. Students work on sequential units ^^bh the 
assistance of teachers. The unit work is interspersed with scheduled 
and on-demand lectures and large and small group discussion. 

4. Foreign Language - using the A. L.M. program in an individual 
progress program, the Nova School has been dissatisfied with the 
results. The current plan is to hold regular classes for the f^^st 
21 units in the language course and, after the foundation has been 
set, individualized units of work will be scheduled. 

5 English - The program scheduled consists of 44 separate 
quarter year courses from which students will select 16 to form a 
sequence for credit. 

6 Typing - One basic (Keyboard) course is offered 4 times a 
year with leijSing activity packages for the more advanced work on 
an individualized basis. 

7. All students are enrolled in the vocational program working 
through the scheduled sequence of units. 

8. All students are enrolled in the college preparatory program 
working to meet requirements at their own best rate. 

The students work to complete each unit of individualized 
material according to a contract with a "due date and under program- 
evaluation review techniques monitored by the teacher. 
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Question and Answer Session on Accountability under the direction 
of Dr. M. Lieberman of City University of New York 



Dr. Lieberman is working on a committee to establish a 
measuring teaching effectiveness for use by the New York City 
of Education and the United Federation of Teachers under their recent 
contract agreement. No results have l^een obtained, but in response 
to questions Dr. Lieberman expressed his idea of establishing suit^le 
standards. He believes that a nation-wide scale of performance should 
be established with specific (numerical) factors to use in each school 
t ak i ng into account pupils background, ability, previous achiev^nt 
and teacher variables. He indicated that this method would be more 
reasonable than trying to have each school district establish its own 
st:aiida.rd for accountability. 



5/19/70 



John McCabe 

Instructional Supervisor 
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Attitudinal Report on the Fourth National Conference 

18. What was the high point of this Conference? 



19. What was the low point of this Conference? 



20. What other innovative practices would you like to see added to this 
Conference? 



'21. From what source did you learn of the Fourth Conference? 



22. In what way do you think we could improve this Conference? 



25. Please complete the following: 

Name Position 

Home Address^ 

School Address . 

Home Phor ; S<3hool Phone 

Please check if NAII Member 



If this evaluation sheet is not turned in at the conference, please mail to 




Angie Cialdea, Conference Director 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation 
235 Wyman Street 
Waltham, Mass. 02154 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 



PUBLICATIONS A’' L ABLE FOR PURCHASE 



A CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL LEARNING PACKAGES 

A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO DEVELOPING BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVES by James Lewis, Jr. 

THE TRAGEDIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION by James 
Lewis, Jr. 

Fourth NAII Conferenc'’ Program Booklet 
Fourth NAII Conference Proceedings 



$ 15.00 

$ 4.00 



$6.00 

$ 2.00 

$2.00 



